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Chapter VII 
GROWTH OF THE CONGREGATION 
Physical Expansion 


As we noted in the preceding chapter, Zion’s parish schools 
_ were an effective missionary agency. This certainly was a big factor 
in the growth of the congregation. There were, of course, several 
other factors. The growing westward migration in America and 
the immigration from Europe both contributed to this growth. 
Without a vital interest in missions on the part of the pastor, 
however, these factors would have had little influence on the growth 
of the parish. As the writer of Zion’s history said, “With the 
arrival of the new pastor in 1851, Zion becomes a truly evangelical- 
Lutheran congregation.” * Schwan’s arrival marks the beginning 
of Zion’s growth in both the physical and in the spiritual realm. 

One year after Schwan had begun his work in Cleveland, he 
asked for and received permission to preach in Ohio City (now 
West Cleveland) one Sunday afternoon a month.” His efforts 
bore fruit so abundantly that six months later a school was built 
in Ohio City, and Candidate J. C. W. Lindemann was called to 
take charge of this mission project. He served as assistant to 
Pastor Schwan, the two exchanging pulpits regularly, but other- 
wise ministering to the spiritual needs of their own district.* 


* Prof. Everette Meier is instructor at St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans. This 
article is continued from Vol. XXV, July, 1952. “6 

1 Festhuechlein zum 75-jaehrigen Jubilaeum der Ev. Luth. Zionsgemeinde 
(n. p., 1893), p.5. Archives Concordia Historical Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 

2 Minutes of Zion Congregation, Cleveland, Ohio, December 5, 1852. 

3 Trinity Ev. Luth. Church (Cleveland: n.p., 1932), p.6. Archives Con- 
cordia Historical Institute. 
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Lindemann arrived in Cleveland on August 12, 1853, and was 
installed on Sunday, August 28. Already during the next month 
a small church, measuring only forty by twenty-six feet, was 
dedicated. The little mission continued to grow rapidly.* By 
1878 it numbered five hundred families and 1,506 communicants.” 
On May 16, 1858, Zion Congregation unanimously resolved that 
the two “districts” should henceforth be independent congregations.® 
Pastor Lindemann’s district adopted the name “Trinity.” Trinity’s 
growth fully equaled that of her mother. By 1932 she had already 
founded seven daughter churches of her own." 

Now we pick up the history of Zion proper once more. Al- 
though Pastor Lindemann was called as assistant for the group in 
Ohio City in 1853, the next year saw another group of about 
twenty adults oped an independent congregation two miles south — 
of Newburgh (now called Garfield Heights). In October, 1854, 
the Rev. Johannes Strieter came to serve this small parish, which 
had by that time already erected a tiny church and an even tinier 
parsonage.” 

A little more than a decade after St. Tokai Conetenateene in 
Newburgh was formed, Zion had again outgrown her shoes. The 
old church building was therefore moved from York Street to a new 
location on East Ninth and Bolivar Streets and a new school built 
on this location. This was in 1857. Even before the next decade 
had ended, the congregation again filled the church to overflowing, 
but the Civil War prevented them from building a new church 
until 1866. The first little church “that might have been mistaken 
for a dwelling,” was now supplanted by an edifice that cost 
$35,335.72.” It was dedicated on the first Sunday after New Year.”® 
The following excerpt from one of Pastor Schwan’s letters to his 


4 Loc. cit. 

5 Ibid., p. 14. c 
6 Minutes, May 16, 1858. According to Zion’s 75th anniversary booklet, and 
according to the Rev. Carl Toelke (‘Look to the Past to Build Tomorrow’s Church,” 
The Cleveland Lutheran Messenger, XXXVII, February, 1948, 5), this took place 
in 1857. That date seems to be a misprint or an oversight. For Zion’s Minutes 
specifically state page 64, paragraph 5, “Nachdem nochmals ueber die Trennung 
der beiden Distrikte unserer Gemeinde gesprochen worden und die in voriger Ver- 
sammlung erwaehnten Gruende nochmals in Erwaegung gezogen worden waren, so 
beschlosz die Gemeinde einstimmig, dasz beide Distrikte zwei von einander un- 
abhaengige Gemeinde(n) von nun an sein sollen.” 

7 Diamond Jubilee of Trinity Ev. Luth. Church, pp. 6—18. 

8 Johannes Strieter, Lebenslauf des Johannes Strieter (n. p., n.d.), p. 66. 

9 Festbuechlein..., p. 4. 

10 Minutes, December 27, 1866. 
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close friend in Fort Wayne, Ind., Dr. William Sihler, indicates 
how rapidly the new church was filled. “Things are running quite 
smoothly here. The new church is practically filled again, but it 
causes me a lot of trouble because I have to preach so terribly 
loud.” ** 

By 1873 both school and church, particularly the former, were 
again too small to accommodate the ever-growing congregation. 
Upon Schwan’s extensive presentation of the need for a new 
school in East Cleveland, and the advisability of calling a “friendly, 
competent ministerial candidate” for this position, the congregation 
voted approval of the suggestion. Pastor Schwan suggested that 
his son Paul met the important qualifications of which he had 
spoken. Again the congregation agreed and called Paul Schwan 
in the capacity of instructor in the new school and assistant to 
his father. The arrangement was identical to that which had 
formerly existed between Zion and Trinity. Paul’s salary was set 
at five hundred dollars a year.” 

Five years later, on August 28, 1878, a number of families 
living south of Kingsbury Run organized an independent con- 
gregation under the name of “St. John’s.” They called Candidate 
August Dankworth as their first pastor.’ Half a decade later, 
St. Peter’s Congregation was founded in 1883 by a number of 
Zion’s members living in the vicinity of Woodland Cemetery. 
In the case of both St. John’s and St. Peter’s, the chief reason 
for beginning a new congregation was the problem of trans- 
portation.'* 


11 The letter is dated April 10, 1867. “Bei uns geht’s ziemlich wohl. Die 
neue Kirche ist fast schon wieder voll, aber macht mir viel trouble weil ich so 
schrecklich laut predigen musz.” Schwan occasionally slips an English word ‘right 
into the middle of a German sentence. We note the same thing in the Minutes 
towards the end of the century, but in Schwan’s case it appears to be a touch of 
humor rather than a slip of the pen. 

12 Minutes, March 5, 1873. In this connection we should call attention to a 
correction-in the summary of Carl Schwan’s life as given in the January, 1952, issue 
of Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly on pp. 154—155. On March 5, 1952, 
we learned from Mrs. Victoria Hoffmeyer, daughter of Carl Schwan, that: he did 
not resign from the ministry because of mental illness; he had a family of eight 
children; he lived with his parents for some fifteen years and then in the home of 
a daughter (Lottie) in Cleveland, until he died ‘June 8, 1935, at the age of 79 | 
years. i 
13 Tbid., September 3, 1878. 

14 History of St. John’s Ev. Lutheran Church, Cleveland Ohio, 1878—1928 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1928), p. 6. 

It is- interesting to note that English-speaking children of non-members were 
not permitted to attend the parochial school of St. John’s. This may have been an 
emergency measure to limit the number of pupils because only a small number 
could be accommodated, or it may have been a defensive measure against what was 
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Thus Zion and her five daughters, and her granddaughters 
as well, continued to grow. By 1947 there were 32,946 Lutherans 
in Cleveland.” The Missouri Synod alone had thirty-eight con- 
gregations in the metropolitan Cleveland area in 1948, and this 
does not include the churches of the Slovak Synod, which is in 
affiliation with Missouri.'* Thirty-six of the thirty-eight Missouri 
Synod congregations can ultimately be traced to Zion Congrega- 
tion.’ For this reason the Rev. H. C. Schwan “is always to be 
remembered as one of the chief builders of Cleveland Lutheran- 
ism.” "* One might well call Zion the “mother” of Lutheranism 
in Cleveland and Pastor Schwan its “father.” rer 


Spiritual Progress 


The first of the preliminary meetings which led up to the 
formation of the Missouri Synod was held in Zion Church. 
Synod was formally organized in April, 1847, but, strangely enough, 
Zion did not become a member of this body until 1852. One 
wonders whether this was due to the attitude of Pastor Schmidt, 
who resigned in 1851. Although the Minutes shed no light on 
the problem, they leave the impression that this was the case. 
For in the very first year after the arrival of Pastor Schwan, 
Zion took up membership in the Missouri Synod,'® and at the 
same time extended an invitation to Synod to convene in Zion 
Church for its 1853 sessions.”° Synod accepted the invitation. 
That the members of the congregation were deeply interested in 
their new relationship is evident from the fact that on July 22 
of that same year (1852) they resolved to “take up a collection 
for the college in St.Louis.” Thus in a tangible way they 
demonstrated the sincerity of their action and their sense of 
responsibility." This same attitude comes to light in a resolu- 


considered the danger of ‘“‘Americanization.” In either case, this resolution does not 
bespeak the same spirit of Zion’s members during the fifties. There the policy was: 
Take them in. The Lord will provide and care for them and for our own children. 


15 Frederick W. Kemper, “The Church in Cleveland,” The Cleveland Lu- 
theran Messenger, XXXVI (November, 1947), 4. 


16 Carl Toelke, “Look to the Past to Build Tomorrow’s Church,” The 
Cleveland Lutheran Messenger, XXXVII (February, 1948), 4. 


17 Ibid., p.5. See Appendix II for the complete genealogy. The two excep- 
tions noted above are St. John’s in South Euclid and its daughter, Our Savior. 


18 The Cleveland Lutheran Messenger, XXXVI (April, 1947),6.  . ..i 
19 Festbuechlein ..., p. 4. aa cge 

20 Minutes, January 6, 1852. ; panics 
21 Tbid., July 22, 1852. ca 
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tion passed in 1853. It indicates that they took their religion 
seriously and tolerated no laxity. They resolved that 

those who signed the constitution without reading it, but have not taken 
part in the work of the congregation, shall be asked if they want to 
remain members of the congregation. In case they admit that they 
haven’t read the constitution, they are to be warned to fulfill their 
obligation as members. If they say No (to the question whether they 
want to continue as members), they shall without further ado be 
stricken from the list.?? 


The members of Zion were not interested in mere numbers. 
If anyone failed to conduct himself as a Christian, he was dealt 
with in accordance with Matthew chapter eighteen. And if this 
brought no results, excommunication followed. Pastor Schwan’s 
evangelical character displays itself in a set of six statements which 
he drew up in 1854 for the clarification of the correct procedure 
in such cases. Here are the statements which the congregation 
adopted as written by Pastor Schwan in explanation of pata- 
graph 16 of the congregational constitution. 


1) In the acceptance or excommunication of members unanimity of all 
voting members present shall be necessary. 


2) Should it occur that one or several members vote against the majority, 
then the resolution of the majority shall not be carried into effect; 
but neither shall it thereby be nullified; the congregation shall require 
of the objectors that they present their reasons for dissenting and 
shall evaluate these reasons. 


3) If the congregation finds these reasons without basis, but is not 
able to convince the minority, is herself convinced, however, that 
the motives and intentions of the dissenters are honest, then the 
acceptance or excommunication shall not take place. 

4) Should the congregation find the advanced reasons insufficient and 
also feel that the objectors are not upright [nicht aufrichtigen Herzens 
sind}, but that they are only objecting with uletrior motives, then, if two 
thirds of those present realize this, the objectors shall be declared under 
church discipline, and they shall be dealt with as are all those who stand 
in the third degree of discipline, i.e., admonition of those concerned 
shall be continued until either they are declared beyond church dis- 
cipline for lack of evidence or until it has become evident to all that they 
are obstinate sinners. 

5) Until completion of this investigation, the original matter shall rest. 

6) All those who for any cause are in the third step of church discipline 
shall not, until completion of the case, exercise their franchise, nor be 
accepted as guests at the Lord’s Table, nor serve as sponsors at a 
Baptism; and they are obligated, without special invitation, to attend 
every congregationaly meeting in which their case is considered.” 


22 [bid., November 14, 1853. 
23 Ibid., March 19, 1854. 
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_ These resolutions were also carried into effect. In one of the voters’ 
meetings the ban was pronounced on one of the members. A few 
objected, but without being able to advance any reason for dis- 
senting. Their conduct became so intolerable that before the meet- 
ing was over, seven of them were placed under church discipline.** 
Four of these ultimately recognized their error and were returned 
to good standing.” > 

Pastor Schwan was concerned for the spiritual growth of the 
souls entrusted to him. He was expendable. In addition to his 
morning service, he conducted the Christenlehre service on Sunday 
afternoon, held one afternoon service a month in West Cleveland, 
and had regular Sunday evening services in Zion Church.2*® In 
1859 he noticed that many of the members were not clear on 
certain doctrines. This became evident to him in his discussion 
with them when they came to announce for Communion. He there- 
fore suggested a special review of these teachings for the adults. 
With much enthusiasm the congregation reserved Monday evening 
for special reviews of Christian doctrine (Wiederholungsstunden 
_ der Christenlehre).*’ Pastor Schwan also devoted a great deal of 
time in the voters’ assemblies to discussion and explanation of 
synodical and District proceedings. After Synod had discussed an 
essay on “Private and Public Confession,” Zion spent almost two 
whole meetings in discussing this topic.”* 

As we have seen, Schwan wasted no time in reforming when 
it came to essentials. He knew how to wait for changes in non- 
essentials, however. Zion’s constitution was defective and obsolete 
in various ways, but he patiently waited with revision of non- 
essential matters until his members had come to see these defects. 
Then at the opportune moment he suggested a restudy and 

revision. This moment came in 1874, almost twenty-five years 
after his arrival. In that year the constitution had to be reprinted, 
since there were no more copies available and they wanted every 
new member to receive a copy. It was at this point that the pastor 
suggested a revision of the document. His suggestion was grate- 
fully accepted.” _ 


24 [bid., July 31, 1854. 

25 Ibid., October 23 and November 13, 1854. 

26 Tbid., November 28, 1853. : 
27 Ibid., February 7, 1859. e ite porpee " 
28 Ibid., February 7 and 15, 1859, et passim. 

29 [bid., February 23, 1874, 
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The Rev. Matthias Loy, long-time president of the Ohio Synod 
and close friend of Pastor Schwan, points to one of the chief 
reasons for his success as a pastor —his ability to understand 
people and consequently knowing when to apply Gospel and 
when to apply Law. Loy says: “- - . I was blessed with the 
acquaintance of men, such as Wyneken and Schwan, who knew 
something of men and of the Gospel; and therefore could dis- 
tinguish when the flesh seemed to domineer over the spirit.” °° 
Schwan’s clear understanding of the Gospel, his evangelical atti- 
tude, and his ability to put this knowledge into practice is par- 
ticularly evident in one of the discipline cases he was obliged 
to handle in Zion. It was a particularly bad case of embezzlement 
with which the congregation had dealt for almost nine months. 
Finally the guilty party was willing to admit his guilt in writing 
and had already effected a reconciliation with the man from whom 
he had taken the money. When this was announced in the voters’ 
meeting, Pastor Schwan made the following remarks: 


Two important things are to be kept in mind in a case of church 
discipline: 1) the matter must be taken seriously and dare not be concluded 
as quickly as possible [darf nicht so rasch wie moeglich zu entledigen 


- ueber’s Knie abgebrochen werden] just to be done with it. The congre- 


gation has acted in accordance with this principle, since she has been dealing 
with this case for almost nine months. 2) If by God’s grace a sinner is 
brought to recognize his sin, and if he shows himself penitent, then the 
congregation is not to deal harshly with him; is not to force him to make 
special confession of this or that detail. We are through love to believe 
that the person involved is penitent unless we can prove the contrary. The 
Prophet Nathan did not require of David, and Jesus did not require of 
Peter, that he make confession of the details of his sin, but absolution » 
was pronounced on them as soon as they showed themselves penitent.”' 


From the foregoing it is evident that Schwan was a thoroughly 
evangelical, kindhearted man who could sympathize with the un- 
fortunate. But he was not wishy-washy, afraid to come out with 
the truth. He could be very firm, even to men older and of higher 
standing than he. A good example is his letter to Dr. William 
Sihler in 1876. Apparently Sihler had tendered his resignation 
from a certain office merely to elicit praise for his past work and 
encouragement to continue in his office. Completely contrary to 
his expectations, his resignation was accepted, and now he was 
thoroughly miffed. ‘Schwan writes to him: 


30 M. Loy, Story of My Life (Columbus, Ohio: Lutheran Book Concern, 
1905), p. 193. 
31 Minutes, December 9, 1878. 
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Deak peseet Cleveland, July 22, 1876 


Don’t let your resentment of senseless housecleaning (unverstaendige — 
‘Waescherei) move you to drop the work you had undertaken. It’s my 
‘conviction that elections are often very foolish. That’s what happened 
in this case too. But since it’s hard to change such things under our 
constitution, it must be taken in stride. Furthermore, I think it an 
excuse for Synod as well as a comfort for you that you yourself are at 
least partially responsible (for the action), since you on various occasions 
very earnestly, yes, even tearfully, pleaded with Synod no longer to elect 
you to this or that office. And I am firmly convinced that this is what 
persuaded many to grant the “old man” a rest which he didn’t want at all. 
You feel that your vigor and efficiency remains unimpaired — thank God 
for that! — but the great majority just simply don’t share your conviction. 
They see and hear old age in your bearing and speech, and Young America 
is hard on everything old. You aren’t the only one who feels this barb. 
I for my part wouldn’t object very strenuously if I, too, were soon rele- 
gated to the scrapheap [Altentheil]; and in my case they will hardly wait 
until I have reached your age. But it’s always wrong both to wish for 
old age prematurely in order to be rid of one’s burdens and to be unwilling 
to become old or to be considered old. Surely the only right course of 
action is to do what you are able and always leave it to God whether or 
not your work is appreciated. If God permits you to be shoved aside, 
all right! No one is indispensable for Him; and He is able to forge 
a tool out of anyone whom we consider useless. 

So, then, in God’s name, away with all resentment which tends to 
appear more readily as we grow older. Display for Synod a fresh and 
happy spirit, write a good essay for us, one which will present the truth 
without bitterness and ill will; and then leave the rest to God. 


With sincere greetings, 
Yours most devotedly, 
H. C. ScHwan *” 


In an earlier letter to Sihler, Schwan appends this postscript: 
*... Nitzel is good as gold, but on the one hand he’s a bit overly 
evangelical and, on the other, so eccentric in his speech that he 
drives the people crazy. . . .”** Again we note his kind, evan- 
gelical realism which is not blind to deficiencies nor to the good 
qualities of a man. yo . 

To quite an extent the spiritual growth of Zion is attributable 
to Schwan’s success as a preacher. This success was not something 
with which he was born, but something which he acquired by 


32 The original manuscript is in the archives of Concordia Historical Institute, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


33 The letter is dated October 28, 1868, and is also in the archives of 
Concordia Historical Institute. 
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dint of hard labor. Dr. G. V. Schick, who served together with 
Paul Schwan for several months in 1928, relates that 

While in Cleveland, I was assisted by Dr. Schwan’s son. He told me how 
his father used to write out his sermons word for word and take the 
script into the vestry with him. When he descended from the pulpit, 
he would take his pen and change any word which he had altered while 
delivering the sermon.** 

The Rev. Johann Strieter, pastor of St. John’s Congregation 
at Newburgh and close friend of Pastor Schwan, includes a short 
story in his autobiography which gives us further insight into the 
amount of preparation that went into Schwan’s sermons. After 
school was out on Monday afternoon, Strieter would walk the five 
miles to Schwan’s home, and then they would take a swim in Lake 
Erie. or they would go for a hike in the country. After these 
exercises they started work on their sermon for the next Sunday. 
Schwan had a Latin Harmony and Strieter had a copy of Luther. 
When they had finished their study of these books, Schwan would 
ask: “Strieter, what will we use?” And Sihler would have to begin 
making the outline. Occasionally Schwan would laugh, but very 
often he praised Strieter’s efforts. On one occasion he said: 
“Your outline is remarkably good. If Walther had this outline, 
he would produce a masterful sermon on the basis of it. But you 
are too stereotyped.” Strieter wanted to know how he should go 
about developing a more flexible style. Schwan advised: “Copy 
someone else’s sermon so that you get into a different line of 
thought. Use Fresenius.” Strieter followed the advice, but got 
stuck’ so miserably in his next sermon that he went back to his 
own style.*° Homileticians may disagree with Schwan’s advice, 
but the story does give us an indication of how much work went 
into the preparation of his sermons. He continued this practice 
with his uncle F. C. D. Wyneken when the latter succeeded Rev. 
Lindemann as pastor of Trinity Congregation in 1864. Wyneken 
made it a point to visit with his nephew at least once a week, 
usually on Monday. In these visits the two pastors conferred on 
various topics,°° no doubt in much the same manner as Schwan 
and Strieter had done. | 


34 Dr. Schick is professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis at Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

35 Strieter, op. cit., p. 69. 

36 Emma Wyneken, “Memoirs of the Wyneken Household,” Concordia His- 
torical Institute Quarterly, XIV (January, 1942), 101. 
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We have noted how Schwan improved the singing of ‘his 
congregation at Black Jack. His love for the Lutheran heritage 
of music also made itself felt in Cleveland. Those members of 
Zion who founded the congregation at Newburgh in 1854 “were 
very good singers. (They) even sang four-part harmonies.” 
The Minutes of Zion record a resolution that “in the ‘Christen- 
lehre’ and in the Wednesday evening services only rhythmic sing- 
ing shall be used.” In the Sunday morning and evening services 
this type of singing was to be used only on occasion.® About 
one month later they resolved that the entire congregation meet 
on Sunday evenings to rehearse the rhythmic melodies.*” ee 

‘In respect to the language problem, Zion’s growth was rather 
slow. The English language was not used regularly until 1918.*1 
Tt is true that at least one —and possibly two — English services 
were conducted before that time. In 1866, when the new church 
was in process of building and plans for the dedication were being 
made, the following resolution was passed: “Resolved, that on the 
day of dedication the afternoon service be in English.” ” The 
other instance is problematic. The Synodical Conference met in 
Cleveland in 1875. According to the Proceedings of the Conference, 
the meeting was held in Trinity Church.!* But the Minutes of 
Zion contain the resolution that “if Pastor Schwan deems it ad- 
visable, an English service shall be held during the Synodical 
Conference convention.” “* This would seem to indicate that the 
meeting was held in Zion Church. Unfortunately, the Proceedings 
do not include a record of the services conducted in the course 


37 Strieter, op. cit., p. 68.. " tr subpar 

38 The-original phrase is “dasz nur rhythmisch gesungen werde.” The oppo- 
site type of singing was the “schleppender Gesang,” a very long, drawn out type of 

pe « ‘ | 
singing. “Rhythmisches Singen” was much more lively, taking cognizance of the 
time value of each note. ; 

39 Minutes, March 1, 1855. 

40 Ibid., April 30, 1855. 


41 Carl Toelke, “Learn from the Past,” The Cleveland Lutheran Messenger, 
XXXVII (March, 1948), 9. di - 


42 Minutes, October 22, 1866. It should be noted that in a later meeting on 
December 27, 1866, the congregation decided that “the hymns are to be sung in 
German on dedication afternoon,” ‘ per 

43 Verhandlungen der vierten Versammlung der Ev. Luth. Synodal-Conferenz 
von Nord-Amerika, zu Cleveland, Ohio, vom 14. bis zum 20. Juli 1875 (St. Louis: 
Druckerei der Synode von Missouri, Ohio u. a. Staaten, n.d.), p.3. Note that this 
is the year in which Schwan served as Vice-President of the Synodical Conference. 

44 Minutes, July 4, 1875, 
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of the convention. In any case, however, Zion was slow in making 
use of the English language. Pu . 
The question presents itself: Was Pastor Schwan responsible 
for the lack of growth in this respect, or must the congregation 
be faulted? In answering this question, it is well to keep in mind 
that the use of English in Zion Congregation was not introduced 
until forty-seven years after Schwan had resigned as pastor. Cer- 
tainly his successors would be at fault as much as he, even more so, 
because the need for using the American tongue was not nearly 
as great before 1880 as it was during the following decades. But 
was he at fault? Was he lacking in vision? r 

.», According to Missouri Synod’s Synodical Report of 1857, 
H. C. Schwan preached a sermon on the Gospel for the day (Matt. 
9:1-8) in the morning in the English Lutheran Church.” There is, 
unfortunately, no indication whether this sermon was delivered in 
the English or in the German language. 

Dr. Edmund Seuel, a close friend of Dr. Schwan in his later 
years, comments that “Schwan was not much of an English speaker, 
but he was a good American, advocating the use of English in 
our schools in order that we might bring the Gospel to our 
unbelieving fellow citizens.” “* That this assertion is based on fact 
is evidenced by a number of Schwan’s own statements. On April 7, 
1881, he wrote to Dr. Sihler: 

It is my opinion, which I have already written to St. Louis, that we 
should immediately begin a Monthly in opposition to the Columbus 
Bimonthly. Our German publications are inaccessible to many people in 
English Lutheran and other synods. Whatever these people learn about us, 
they hear from the mouths of our enemies, to their own and our harm. 
Therefore we should do what we can. And, thank God, we have plenty 
of men who are able to take up the battle, not only against the minor gods 
(minorum gentium): Schuette, Stodde, etc., but also against Jupiter Maxi- 
mus Loy. Lange, Bischoff, Diedrich, Crull, Eirich, Niemann, and others 
could turn out something worth while in the form of original articles and 
translations. No doubt the magazine would continue, even if it were no 
longer necessary because of the Lutheraner. . . . If you agree, as I hope, 
you, too, will encourage the St. Louisians.** +2) 

In his address to Synod at the 1881 convention, Schwan again 
urged such a publication. He says in part: 


45 Synodal-Bericht, 1857, p. 370. 

46 This statement was made in the previously mentioned interview with Dr. 
Edmund Seuel. ; 

47 The original letter is in the archives of Concordia Historical Institute. 
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... At this point I cannot refrain from urging Synod very seriously 
to consider whether it isn’t high time to begin publication of a monthly 
theological journal in the English language. . . . It is our duty and 
obligation to remedy this situation as much as we possibly can. With 
God’s blessing, such a magazine would perhaps do more to build up a 
doctrinally sound English Church than many other laborious and expensive 
media which we have used in the past, mostly in vain.48 


Synod acted in accordance with President Schwan’s exhortation 
by appointing Professor R. Lange as editor of The St. Louis 
Theological Monthly. Much to Schwan’s regret, this publication 
was discontinued after going through two volumes. Those who 
had been appointed to write the articles failed to produce.” 

If there remains any doubt as to Schwan’s position in the 
language question, it will be dispelled by the following excerpt 
from his report on the English missions of the Missouri Synod 
in 1890. 


According to the report of the Commission for English Missions, 
there are to date seven congregations and pastors who received support 
totaling five thousand dollars. Results have been very gratifying. That is 
good news and will, God willing, remove the disfavor under which this 
work has had to suffer in various places until now. To be sure, the doubts 
which we had about this work were not without foundation. For the 
attempts which we and other friendly synods had previously made had 
for the most part been complete failures. The congregations either did 
not come into existence, or they did not last, but soon went over to the 
camp of our English opponents. What was the reason? In several cases 
it became evident that “the ctying need and general longing for English 
congregations” did not actually exist, but was used only as a cloak for the 
dissatisfaction with old-fashioned preaching, discipline, and order and to 
hide the desire for a more modern way of life. In other cases the result 
was that the hope to attract many native-born Americans through Lutheran 
teaching and services was fulfilled either in a very small measure or not 
at all. It is no wonder, therefore, that courage waned everywhere, and 
that here and there the thought arose that the English language itself was 
responsible for the bad results. Now that is, of course, a mistake. Until. 
now the German language had a big advantage over the English language 
because during the Reformation the saving truth of Scripture was victorious 
over the idolatry of the Papacy through the German tongue; and therefore 
the real mines of Lutheran, that is Biblical doctrine, are even now yet to be 


found in the German language. BUT MORE THAN THAT WE 


48 Synodal-Bericht, 1881, pp. 22—23. 
49 Ibid., p71. 


50 Ibid., 1884, p.22. “Unsere englische Monatsschrift ging ein, weil die 
erbetene und zum Theil zugesagte Mitarbeit ausblieb.” The first issue appeared in 
May, 1881, and the final issue combined October and November in 1882. 
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DARE NOT CLAIM FOR IT. For if the Gospel, according to the will 
of the Savior, is to be preached to all nations, then it must also be 
preached in ALL languages, and that EFFECTIVELY; therefore also 
in the English language. No, it isn’t the English language itself which is 
dangerous. It is something entirely different, but admittedly something 
which tends to appear in the wake of the English language. It is the 
“American” spirit, the spirit that prevails today, that smooth, superficial, 
careless, businesslike attitude with which also spiritual matters are carried 
on here, a frame of mind which has no understanding of the real essence 
_of Christianity and therefore looks upon the struggle for the one faith 
as pute godlessness and on the other hand looks for works. This is the 
spirit which is so apt to sneak into the congregations along with the English 
language; this is what brought about the downfall of the previous attempts 
and indeed is still a great danger today. It is true, of course, that we have 
only been experimenting up till now. For the present, these missions must 
first prove themselves. But this is the very thing which our brethren, who 
ate now conducting this work, are experiencing in a most realistic manner. 
And it is but reasonable to expect that this fact would make us willing and 
eager to help. How wonderful it would be if an English church body were 
to come into being, one that is doctrinally sound in all points, and one to 
which we might without hesitation or doubt send all those who need 
English sermons; a body in which we might eventually —if that stage is 
ever reached —dissolve ourselves with a good conscience! [Notice the 
breadth of the man’s vision!}]— Certainly our approval shall not be 
wanting if it is the wish of these brethren and if their work will be 
benefited by their joining the Synodical Conference as an independent 


body. b1 


It is evident that President Schwan was years ahead of many 
of his contemporaries, but that as a good leader he patiently 
waited for the masses to “catch up” before proceeding. As the 
late Dr. Martin Sommer put it: 


Schwan was president of Synod in the midst of the transition period 
from German to English. There were many extremists on both sides, but 
Schwan steered a safe middle course. He wasn’t carried away by these 
rushing streams. He always managed to keep a level head. 


No, we cannot fault Pastor Schwan for Zion’s slowness to 
make the transition from German to English. 


51 [bid., 1890, pp. 25—26. ; 

It might be well at this point to include the comment of Dr. William Dall- 
mann. “At this time [1888] Dr. Schwan, the venerable president of the Missouri 
Synod, bade the brethren at Baltimore be very careful, for if this mission proved 
a failure, English work in the Missouri Synod would be dead for the next fifty 
years, and if this venture proved a success, English work would be taken up else- 
where.” As Dr. Schwan had foretold, English missions were soon started in a dozen 
other cities. (“The English Work of the Missouri Synod,” Ebenezer, edited by 
W. H. T. Dau, St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1922, pp. 423—424.) 
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Chapter VIII : Cee | 
- UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES, 
Reputation at Stake 


Not too long after Schwan had begun. his ministry in Zion 
Church, he was accused of illicit relations. The woman involved 
in the case came to the pastor for counsel. After a short time the 
young man who had committed the offense spread the rumor that 
Pastor Schwan was the father of the child that would soon be - 
born. Schwan wasn’t long in getting a confession of truth from 
the woman, and then he got to work on the young man. At first 
the latter was adamant, refusing to retract his accusations. But 
when the pastor threatened to turn the story over to the newspapers, 
the offender lost heart and signed a written confession of his own. 
guilt, thus exonerating Pastor Schwan." 


Visit to Germany 


Some two years later, in 1860, Pastor Schwan requested and 
was granted a leave of absence of three to four months to visit 
his parents and other relatives in Germany.” Although there is no 
specific record, he did apparently make the trip. For during the 
four months between April 23 and September 2, there are no 
Minutes except for one meeting on June 18; and the Rev. J. Linde- 
mann (of Trinity Congregation) presided at that meeting. No 
_ mention is made of Schwane In the Minutes of the September 2d 
meeting, however, the usual phrase “Herr Pastor Schwan” occurs 
again. There is no record to indicate whether or not his wife ac- 
companied him or, if she did, whether ns took time off to visit 
with her relatives in Brazil. . 


Hot Questions 


The old saying that lightning never strikes twice in the same 
place has been disproved any number of times. We add another 
proof to the already long list. On May 17, 1876, Zion’s church 
steeple was twice struck by lightning. The first stroke came at 
5:15 in the morning. Then a second storm built up during the 
forenoon, and at 10:45 another bolt struck the tower. This time 
it ripped practically all the weather boarding from the framework, 
but left intact the supporting structure as well as the cross atop 


1 Minutes of Zion Congregation, Cleveland, Ohio, September 20, 1858. 
2 Ibid., April 9, 1860. 
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the tower. Fortunately, neither of the two bolts was hot enough to 
start a fire 

The question of fire insurance was a burning issue in the Mis- 
souri Synod as late as the early part of the present century. There- 
fore it is noteworthy that Zion Congregation was carrying fire insur- 
ance already at this time.” As a matter of fact, they had insured their 
church against fire before 1848.° Lightning rods were also a hot 
question in the Missouri Synod during the nineteenth century.’ 
The objection was much the same as that against fire insurance, 
namely, that it was interference with God’s will to erect lightning 
rods. Apparently Zion’s members and their pastor were not con- 
cerned about this angle. They were concerned about whether or 
not these things were really effective. After the occurrence of the 
above incident, they wrote to Professor H. Duemling of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., asking for his opinion as to the effectiveness of light- 
ning rods. He replied that, humanly speaking, properly installed 
lightning rods would be effective. Despite his advice, the congrega- 
tion decided not to install them, because the building already was 
insured and because they had just recently incurred a heavy debt.* 
A small group of individuals wasn’t satisfied, however. On June 11 
they were granted permission to install the rods at their own 


expense. 
Silver Anniversary 


Pastor Schwan had an especially joyful experience in 1876. 
The congregation arranged for an elaborate celebration of his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as pastor of Zion. The first special meet- 
ing was held on July 2. In this meeting it was decided (1) that 
although the anniversary date was really August 31, they would 
celebrate the occasion on Sunday, August 27; (2) that Professor 
Lindemann of Addison, IIl., should be asked to deliver a special 


3 Minutes, May 18, 1876. 

4 In a brief note to Prof. L. Fuerbringer in 1899 President Schwan alludes to 
Synod’s refusal to carry fire insurance. 

5 Minutes, May 29, 1876. 

6 [bid., December 18, 1848. The following is the pertinent part of a resolution 
passed in that meeting: “. . . vorgeschlagen und beschloszen, dasz das Kirchen- 
gebaeude wieder fuer $1200 gegen Feuers Gefahr versichert werde fuer ein Jahr.” 

7 Prof. L. Steiner, one of the original staff members at St. John’s College, 
Winfield, Kans., repeatedly told his physics classes about Synod’s opposition to 
lightning rods on the buildings, and this despite the fact that the largest building 
was being struck by lightning once or several times each year. 

- 8 Minutes, May 29, 1876. 

9 [bid., June 11, 1876. 
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address, since he had served the congregation for a number of 
years as assistant to Pastor Schwan; (3) that Trinity Congregation 
should be invited to participate in the celebration! 

In the second special meeting it was announced that Professor 
Lindemann had joyfully accepted the invitation to speak. It was 
resolved that they present Pastor Schwan with a gold watch and 
a gold-crowned cane.'* When the great day finally arrived, the 
anniversary committee went to the unsuspecting pastor’s home at 
8:30 to offer their congratulations. At ten o’clock all the teachers 
and elders gathered in the parsonage to accompany Pastor Schwan 
to the church. Professor Lindemann led the procession, followed 
by the elders. Next came Pastor Schwan, accompanied by his son 
Paul and the Rev. H. Weseloh. The trustees and the teachers com- 
pleted the train. Professor Lindemann delivered the sermon, basing 
his remarks on Psalm 126:3: “The Lord hath done great things 
for us; whereof we are glad.” In very touching words Pastor 
Schwan expressed his deep appreciation to the congregation for 
the love which they had shown him. A second service was con- 
ducted in the evening, with the Rev. J. H. Niemann in charge. 
The choir sang in both services. Secretary Schmidt closes his de- 
tailed account with these words: “Thus the glorious anniversary 
[Jubelfest} came to an end, a celebration which no one fortunate 
enough to have taken part in it will soon forget.” ” 


Chapter IX 
CALL TO HIGHER SERVICE — RESIGNATION 


__ Schwan had been elected President of the Missouri Synod in 
1878. At the end of his first term in 1881, he requested to be 
relieved of this office, because it was taking up too much of the 
time that he felt he should be spending in his parish. His con- 
gregation and family were being neglected, and at the same time — 
it was impossible to do justice to the Presidential office. Synod’ 
took his request into consideration, but did not relieve him of his 
duities as President. Instead it adopted a resolution that required 
of its President that he serve only as supervisory pastor or as as- 


10 Tbid., July 2, 1876 . 

11 Ibid., August 13, 1876. Apparently silver had not yet been accepted as the 
appropriate color for a twenty-fifth anniversary, or perhaps the people were not as 
conscious of “Emily Post regulations” as we are today. 7 

12 Ibid. The entire account, covering six pages, was written and inserted into 
the Minutes after the celebration had taken place. 
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sistant pastor to whatever extent he would be able to do this in 
addition to fulfilling his Presidential duties." Schwan was then 
re-elected President, and in view of the resolution he resigned as 
pastor of Zion on May 30, 1881. “With deep sorrow” * the con- 
gregation accepted his resignation, recognizing in Synod’s re-election 
of its pastor the Lord’s call to higher service. Schwan served as 
vacancy pastor until the Rev. Carl M. Zorn, former missionary in | 
India, arrived to take charge. The last congregational meeting 
in which Pastor Schwan took part was held on July 11, 1881.° 
Pastor Zorn was installed on June 12 of that same year. 

Sometime during the next few months the congregation asked 
‘its old pastor to continue as assistant to Pastor Zorn. President 
Schwan accepted this invitation and call, saying that he would be 
glad to preach and administer the Sacraments to them whenever 
Pastor Zorn requested his services and his own duties permitted 
him to do so. He also expressed his sincere appreciation to his 
“dear old congregation for the trust and love which you have hereby 
manifested. God bless Zion Congregation, teachers and learners, 
young and old! Amen.”” 

According to President Schwan’s report to Synod in 1884, 
he resigned his full pastorate in Zion as soon as feasible and in lieu 
thereof accepted a position as assistant preacher (Huelfsprediger) 
for the three parishes in East Cleveland.’ He was still serving as 
assistant to his son Paul in 1893. 

It was on October 29 of this same year that the churches of 
Cleveland festively observed a rare occasion: the fiftieth anniversary 
in office of the Nestor of Cleveland and Missouri Synod Lutherans, 
President H. C. Schwan. A report of the celebration in Die Abend- 
schule serves to point up the high esteem with which the people 
regarded their aging pastor and President. It also reveals the deep 


1 Synodal-Bericht der deutschen ev. Luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio u. a. 
Staaten (St. Louis: Druckerei des Concordia-Verlags, 1881), p. 68. 

2 Minutes of Zion Congregation, Cleveland, Ohio, May 30, 1881. 

3 [bid., July 11, 1881, and September 5, 1881. Cf. also L. Fuerbringer, 80 
Eventful Years (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1944), p. 240. ‘ 

4 Festhuechlein zum 75-jaehrigen Jubilaeum der Ev. Luth. Zionsgemeinde 
(n. p., 1893), p. 5. 

5 The quotation is taken from Schwan’s letter of acceptance on December 1, 
1881. The letter is affixed to Zion’s Minutes of December 5, 1881. 

6 Synodal-Bericht, 1884, p. 29. 

7 Die Abendschule, XL, (October 26, 1893), 186. Dr. Hermann Duemling 
was editor of the publication at that time. 
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and sincere humility of the man. The report reads in patt as 
follows: ye 

During these days the Lutherans of Cleveland, and together with them 
a host of fellow believers coming from all parts of the country, are observing 
a rare occasion. ... This occasion has not been observed until today, the 
29th of October, because the person who is being honored kept his day 
of honor a secret. He doesn’t like public demonstrations, and it may not 
suit him at all to have to submit to such a celebration in his honor. 
This aversion to fanfare is well illustrated by another incident that 
occurred in 1893. The Rev. Julius A. Friedrich, a personal friend 
and acquaintance of President Schwan, relays the story to us from 
Paul Schwan. The Norwegian Lutheran Church had conferred 
on President Schwan the Doctor of Divinity degree, honoris causa. 
When Schwan got home, he tore the certificate into pieces and 
tossed them into the fire. This was not intended to be an affront 
to the Norwegian brethren, but merely indicated how Schwan dis- 
liked being in the limelight. j 

Chapter X 


SUMMARY CHARACTERIZATION _ 


What was it that made Schwan the successful pteacher and 
pastor that he was? Let us hear those who personally knew and 
worked with him. 

In 1852, the same year that Schwan became a full member 
of the Missouri Synod, he delivered a sermon to the convention,! 
basing his remarks on 1 Cor. 9:24-27: 


Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but one receiveth the 
prize? So run that ye may obtain. And every man that striveth for the 
“mastery is temperate in all things. Now, they do it to obtain a corruptible 
crown; but we an incorruptible. I therefore so run, not as uncertainly; 
so fight I, not as one that beateth the air: But I keep under my body and 
bring it into subjection, lest that by any means, when I have preached to 
others, I myself should be a castaway. 

In the choice of this text we note one of the reasons for Schwan’s 
effectiveness as a preacher. What text could be more fitting for 
an audience of preachers than this one? He chose texts that met 
the needs of his heaters, that were appropriate for the type of 
audience which he was addressing. Synodical Reports tend to be 
very objective, with little or no praise for individuals, Therefore, 


8 Ibid., p. 185. ; 
t 1 ‘Synodal-Bericht der deutschen ev. Luth. Synod von Missouri, Ohio, u. a. 
Staaten (St. Louis: Druckerei der Synode yon Missouri, etc., 1852), p. 199. 
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when we find such a comment, we sit back and take notice, for it 


must have been an unusual piece of work to evoke the tribute. 


We find such a tribute in the Synodical Report of 1858. “The 


Vice-President of Synod, Pastor Schwan, delivered . . . an unusually 
comforting and beautiful sermon in the opening exercises of the 


morning service.” ” ; 


The following outline of this sermon on John 15:1-8 again 
indicates how fittingly the text is chosen, how well the content 


meets the needs of the audience. 


_ There is no danger so long as we cling to the true Word and faith. 
1) For then we shall remain in Christ and He in us; 2) For then everything 


‘that we suffer at the hands of Satan, the world, and false brethren cannot 


be anything but the faithful work of the Divine Dresser of the vineyard 


on His vines; 3) For then we need not. fear the terrible judgment pro- 


‘nounced on the false and fruitless vines, for we shall not be lacking in 


fruits that are pleasing to the Divine Gardener.* 


When the California-Oregon District of the Missouri Synod 
was organized in 1887, President Schwan preached the opening 
sermon, which is characterized by the District Report as “extraor- 


-dinarily appropriate for the occasion.” = 


In 1893 Dr. Hermann Duemling, editor of Die Abendschule, 
characterized Schwan as “a preacher of note, profound yet prac- 
tical and popular, a model as to form and clear division of parts.” zi 
Suffice it to cite only one example of what Dr. Duemling had in 
mind. In 1883 Schwan preached on Psalm 2 at the Central District 
convention. The introduction very lucidly and convincingly pre- 
sents the fact that Christ can EASILY be found in the Old Tes- 
tament and that the Old Testament presents the SAME way of 
salvation as that proclaimed in the New Testament. His theme, 
“Kiss the Son,” is divided into parts. Part I— Who is this Son? 
Part II — What does it mean to kiss the Son? ® One of the final 
resolutions of this convention was that President Schwan should 
have his opening sermon printed not only in Der Lutheraner, but, 
“because it is such an excellent introduction to the doctrinal essay,” 

2 bide 1858, “p.3: | 
- 3 Synodal-Bericht, 1858, p. 3. 
thy ani 4 Synodal-Bericht des California-Oregon Distrikts (St. Louis: Luth. Concordia- 
Verlag, 1887), p.3. 
5 Die Abendschule, XL (October 26, 1893), 186. 
6 Synodal-Bericht des Mittleren Distrikts (St. Louis: Luth. Concordia-Veralg,. 
1883), p. 3. 
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in the Report as well." Sixty-five years later, in 1949, the late 
Dr. Martin Sommer told the writer, “I can still remember that 
sermon today!” Dr. Sommer, a preacher of no mean reputation 
himself, tersely characterized Schwan’s preaching as “popular but 
not corrupt.” With this judgment agrees the Rev. Julius A. Fried- 
tich, who says: . 

Schwan’s success as a preacher was due to the simplicity of his lan- 
guage. He understood the common man and knew how to get things 
across to him. He was able to reduce the most difficult thoughts into 
short, simple, terse statements that could be undertsood by the most uned- 
ucated, simple laymen. He was a popular preacher, not an orator (ein 
Volksredner, nicht ein Kunstredner). He stirred the people’s hearts, stirred 
them into action. 


Professor L. Fuerbringer points to Schwan’s skill in using 
illustrations as another contributing factor for his success as a 
preacher. Says Fuerbringer: 

He also used to illustrate, especially for the lay delegates, the progress 
in Christianity, and again I must say, in his brief, clear, inimitable way he 
said, “First Christianity enters the head, and one learns Christian doctrine 
and practice. Then it enters the heart, and one becomes a true Christian, 
accepting God as his Father and Jesus Christ as his personal Savior. And 
finally the Christian religion enters the pocket book and urges the Christian 
to be a cheerful and willing giver for his Church.” 8 


Fitting texts which met the needs of the audience, logical out- 
lines and progression of thought, thorough understanding of Scrip- 
ture, profound thought clothed in simple language, apt illustra- 
tions, a keen insight into the human mind, a love. for God and 
for people, these are the factors that made Schwan a successful 
preacher. ; 

What made Schwan a successful pastor? Again we shall let 
those speak who had the privilege of knowing the man personally 
and observed him at work. Doctor Sommer, in his own terse and 
forceful style, says: : 

Schwan, like his uncle Wyneken, was a thoroughly evangelical man. 
He gave everyone the benefit of the doubt.— Schwan was not afraid of 
dealing with unsavory people, that is, with the “low brows,” the disreputable 
characters in society. Said he, “Don’t stand on dignity too much.” — He 
was a manly man, that is, he didn’t indulge in the effeminate practice of 
gossip. — Schwan was vety good at giving private advice. — Schwan is the 


7 Ibid., p. 91. 
8 L. Fuerbringer, 80 Eventful Years (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1944), p. 246. 
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one who said: “If you come to a stone you cannot move, leave it alone.” — 
He also said: “Don’t try to push your head through a brick wall; crawl 
over the top.” 

Pastor Friedrich tells several anecdotes which reveal how deeply 
President Schwan was interested in the affairs of little congrega- 
tions, little pastors, and the little man generally. Friedrich began 
his ministry in a small parish in Chattanooga, Tenn. His prede- 
cessor had completely ruined the reputation of the Lutheran Church 
in the entire town. When Friedrich arrived on the scene, it was 
impossible to buy so much as five pounds of nails on credit. The 
congregation had a $1,600 mortgage on its property — due in sev- 
eral months! And the people were paupets— Friedrich’s salary 
was twenty-five dollars a month. So he wrote to friends, relatives, 
‘and acquaintances all over the Midwest and East, but to no avail. 
In desperation he appealed to President Schwan. Several weeks 
later a letter arrived from St. Louis. In it was a check for $1,600! 
Along with the check was Friedrich’s original letter, but with this — 
additional note, underscored in red ink: “Schade, Help. Schwan.” 
Schade was a well-to-do doctor in St.Louis and took to heart the 
brief note which Schwan had appended to the letter. The check 
enabled the struggling congregation to pay off its mortgage, and 
Schade refused to charge interest for the first three years and 
charged only two per cent thereafter. The sum was paid before 
the three years were up. j 

Friedrich’s other anecdote points up Schwan’s humility, his 
sense of humor, his respect for the common man, and his poise in 
elite society. 

The following anecdote is an explanation for his success both as pastor 
and as President of Synod. It was at the convention in Altenburg. After 
the session had been adjourned, President Schwan would retire to the 
outside. There he sat down on an old stump, lit his corncob pipe, and with 
the farmers gathered round, exchanged pleasantries and jokes with them in 
Low German. It was because of this ability that he was so dear to the 
hearts of laymen as well as fellow pastors. 

He was a common man with uncommon gifts and abilities. For 
although he loved the common man, yet he could move about in elite 
circles and feel perfectly at ease there too. 

Otto F. Hattstaedt, long-time professor of German at Con- 
cordia College, Milwaukee, Wis., reminisces about the men who | 
played an important part in the Missouri Synod during its child- 
hood years. 


Above all I must revive the memory of Dr. H. C. Schwan. . 
I often met him during this time (1884 ff.), when he was, of course, a 
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regular attendant at our synodical conventions, and I was always delighted - 
with his affability and kindness; for though I was a young man, he con- 
versed with me as if I were his equal. In the synodical meetings he did not — 
say very much, but in the evenings, especially after supper when the day’s 
task was done, he was the most entertaining talker, and we could not but 
admire the fine humor with which he spiced all his narratives. . . .° 


Again we note his kindness, humility, respect for the common 
man, and his sense of humor. 

The Rev. Johann Strieter, many years sagas “BE St. Joliats 
Congregation at Newburg (part of present-day Greater Cleveland) , 
reminisces: 3 


My relations to the pasoaa ate were of the best. I visited 
them and they me. We frequently conferred with one another. Schwan 
was located in Cleveland. He was our Senior... . I know that on one 
occasion Schwan and Lindemann “hoofed” the five miles out to my place. 

‘I strolled over to Schwan practically every Monday afternoon after cele) 
was out.!° 


¥ 


The reader will abel Strieter’s description of their sermon studies. 
Again Schwan’s friendliness and interest in the next fellow comes 
to the fore. This apparently is another of those characteristics 
which carried over into his relations with the members of his parish 
and contributed to his success as their pastor. 
Dr. Edmund Seuel, when asked to characterize Schwan, 
replied: 3 
‘He was a man of few words, not at all verbose, not suffering from 
the disease with which a good many people are afflicted: diarrhea of the 
mouth. When he corresponded, he usually wrote on postal cards. 
His success was due to God’s blessing and his wonderful temperament. 
Dr. Schwan was a joyous Christian. His jovial good humor was one of 
; his outstanding characteristics. 


Dr. Theodore Graebner, noted writer and professor oh The- 
ology and Church History at Concordia Theological Seminary in 
St. Louis since 1913, adds this brief characterization: “Rev. Schwan 
was a well- batted theologian, uniting in himself the qualities of 
leadership with earnest piety and solid learning.” | 

Dr. Francis Pieper, Schwan’s close friend and successor as 
President of the Missouri Synod in 1899, emphasizes Schwan’s gifts 
as theologian and leader when: he says: “The entire Synod knows 


9 Otto F. Hattstaedt, “Bersarial Rasbeates ConcorpiA Historicat IN- 
STITUTE QuarTERLY, XIV (July, 1941), 37—38. <j 

10 Johann Strieter, Lebenslauf des Johannes Strieter (n.p., n.d.) p.69. 

11 Th. Graebner, “The Founders and ‘Some Builders,” The Lutheran Witness, 
XLI (May 9, 1922), 149—150. a 
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how abundantly God blessed the departed, a gifted leader in con- 
fessional doctrine and practice.” ” es 
Dr. C.F. W. Walther, President of the Missouri Synod for sev- 
enteen years and called “the most commanding figure of the Lu- 
theran Church in America during the nineteenth century,” ‘* was 
a close friend of Schwan. In a letter to the latter, he closes with 
these words: “I am joyfully looking forward to seeing you and my 
dear Wyneken once more this year, God willing. Old friends, old 
wine.” * Walther also thought highly of Schwan as a theological 
essayist. Under date of April 10, 1867, he writes to Schwan: 


The doctrine of Inspiration would ino doubt be an outstanding subject 
for discussion, also for the laymen, provided a good essay is supplied. It 
- seems to me that if the Reverends Dr. Sihler, or Stubnatzi, or Professor 
Lange, or a cettain Pastor Schwan, and especially the latter (one of them 
that is), would agree to deliver an essay on Inspiration, that each one of 
these, particularly the latter, would produce an essay which we could dis- 
cuss with great profit.1° 


Professor L. Fuerbringer offers a more complete characteriza- 
tion than any that we have cited. It gives us an excellent portrait 
of the man, and in addition to many of the characteristics already 
pointed out, it emphasizes especially Schwan’s evangelical character. 


He was throughout his life a plain, simple, modest man, although, 
in fact, an outstanding member of our Church." 

The convention of 1884 was the second time I saw Schwan in the 
Presidential chair. At that time I was a student at the Seminary, and 
already in those days he impressed me with his outstanding ability as a 
parliamentarian. This I noticed even more in the succeeding years, when 
I was able to attend all general conventions of Synod, and also after 
I had entered the ministry, in his active participation in the District con- 
ventions in Michigan. But before this I had received words of encourage- 
ment from that venerable man when he was present at one of the cat- 
echetical exercises at St.Louis and I had to catechize boys from Holy 
Cross on a section of the Catechism. I also had to preach for the first time 
ata synodical convention when the Michigan District convened in Adrian 
and Schwan was in the audience. And especially after I had been called 
to St. Louis and Schwan came to the Seminary to hold the regular visitation, 
he always-also called at my home; and when I asked him to criticize my 

12 Francis Pieper, Der Lutheraner, LXI (August 1, 1905), 243. 

. 48. The ‘Concordia Cyclopedia, L. Fuerbringer et al editors in chief (St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1927), pp.804—805. 

a L. Fuerbringer, Walther’s Briefe (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1915); Il, 98—99. The letter is dated June 4, 1867. 3° 

15 Ibid., pp. 89—91. 

16 Fuerbringer, 80 Eventful Years, p. 239. © 
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lectures which he had attended, he did that in a very frank and cordial 
way, which I shall never forget. He was a gentleman from head to foot, - 
He knew when to speak, and he knew when to be silent. Pastoral wisdom 
was an outstanding factor in his make-up. 

But I think I got to know him best as a young minister, when at 
the District conventions he sat with us in the respective parsonages and told 
us of happenings in his life, in his ministry in Cleveland, and in his office 
as President. Everything was to the point, brief but clear-cut. . . 27 

Schwan did not try to do too much, did not engage in everything 
and rush into it, but waited till it came to him, considered it carefully, 
and.then acted. This sometimes created the impression that he was not 
interested in certain matters, but it was pastoral wisdom and prudence which 
moved him not to do and to write too much and arouse antagonism. That 
he did not shirk his duty is clear from the careful guidance of our Church 
body in distressing days.!8 

In conventions, in church gatherings, and in private contact, he was 
always the thoroughly evangelical fatherly adviser. I have just mentioned 
that he was an evangelical man. That is true to the letter. There was 
nothing legalistic about him. Even as a comparatively young man he led 
the doctrinal discussions at a convention of the Central District in 1862, 
and his thirty-two theses against unevangelical practice were printed in the 
report of the Eighth Convention of that District and are being used to the 
present day.1® 


Schwan’s circle of friends and admirers was not restricted to 
the members of his own church body. As previously noted, the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church in 1893 conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. Dr. Matthias Loy, eminent journalist, 
theologian, and long-time president of the Ohio Synod, includes 
the following tribute in his autobiography. 


A remark made by a friend in Cleveland, who had gone through 
a similar experience as pastor there, who was always cheerful, and whom 
I asked how he maintained his cheerfulness under the persecutions he was 
enduring, said that every time a handful of mud was flung at him, he ran 
to the Lord and received new grace, and prayed for his enemies who knew 
not what they did, and went on with his work smiling. This man of God 
belonged to the Missouri Synod, with which ours was not on good terms; ~ 
but I had not imbibed any prejudice against the body to which he belonged, 
and our similar conflicts rendered us sympathetic; while his superior the- 
ological equipment and larger experience made him a most valued friend. 
Dear Dr. Schwan, even the fierce predestinarian controversy which came 
a quarter of a century later, could not sever the ties of friendship, based 
on a common faith and mutual sympathy in the suffering entailed by its 
confession. Even in my latest affliction, which seems to have ended the direct 
work of my calling in any official capacity, he did not forget me, though 


17 Ibid., 244, 18 bid, p. 249, 19 Ibid., p. 246. 
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he, the older man by a good many years, had for some years before retired 


and had been honored by the well-deserved continuance of his salary by 


the Synod which he served so long and well.°° 
. . . I was blessed with the acquaintance of men, such as Wyneken 
and Schwan, who knew something of men and of the Gospel, and therefore 


~ could distinguish when the flesh seemed to domineer over the spirit.71 


What was it that made Schwan so successful as preacher and 
pastor? You have read the characterizations and opinions of those 
who were his contemporaries. Important as all these things are, yet 
when Dr. Loy} mentions the faith and prayer life of Dr. Schwan, 
he strikes the key which set into motion and vibrated all the other 
strings — love, humility, kindness, sympathy, understanding, wis- 
dom, patience, prudence, humor. This is the key that produced 
the full and harmonious chord of the life and work of H. C. Schwan 


as pastor and missionary. 


Correction Re Carl Schwan 


In the January, 1952, issue of the Quarrerty, p.155, the 
second installment of the biography of Dr. Henry C. Schwan con- 
tained a statement by Professor Everette Meier which has now 
proved to be inaccurate. On the basis of information given to him 
at the time, Professor Meier stated that Dr. Schwan’s son Carl had 
become mentally unbalanced after the death of his first wife and 
that though he improved somewhat, his mind was never fully re- 
stored and he was supposed to have been committed to an asylum. 
Subsequent research has shown that Professor Meier had been mis- 
informed. Mr. Carl Schwan was never confined to an asylum, but 
lived the last years of his life with some of his daughters. There is 
no evidence that he had been mentally ill, for he lived out a normal 
life, enjoying good health. For some time he lived with his parents, 
then for a short time with his daughter Alma, and from 1918 to 
the time of his death in 1935 with his first-born daughter Lottie 
(Mrs. William Plagenz) . 

As indicated in the article, Carl married again after the death 
of his first wife. This second union was blessed with seven children: 
Paul, Lydia, Edwin T.C., Alma, Alex C.H., Carl, and Victoria. 

Professor Meier has indicated a correction in Chapter VII, 
note 12, of this issue of the QUARTERLY. [ Eprror } 

20 Matthias Loy, The Story of My Life (Columbus, Ohio: Lutheran Book 


Concern, 1905), p. 121—122. 
21 [bid., p. 193. 
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Did Schwan Do Mission Work in Brazil? 


ee iemons from a Remarkable Convention in Texas in the Year 1895 
By KARL NIERMANN* 


In the year 1895, from February 13 to 19, the Southern District 
of our Missouri Synod (comprising at that time Texas and the Gulf 
States) met for its regular convention at Rose Hill, Tex., Rev. W. 
Gans, pastor. 

Of course, the chief fee in which we were engaged was the 
Father’s business in the South. 

This little write-up tries to clear the question whether or not 
Dr. H.C. Schwan did mission work in Brazil. (Cf. QuarTERLy, 
January, 1952.) . 

February as a rule is the most disagreeable month of the year 
in the Deep South, but we had the advantage of cheaper transpor- 
- tation during the Mardi Gras season in New Orleans. 

We of the Gulf States boarded our train in New Orleans and 
traveled via Houston to Cypress, Tex., the station from which our 
convention hosts fetched us. Here we were greeted by a real “Texas 
Norther.” Our hosts welcomed us and put us on their spring 
wagons; the fleet horses were more than willing to get into motion 
and to get home. 
| We faced the “Norther” for about 20 miles; at least it seemed 
that far to this writer. And mind you, we had no all-weather road. 
It was a typical Texas prairie road, rather trail, which changed its 
bed right and left according to season, mud, and ruts. Chilled and 
bumped, we gladly slipped into the warm homes of our hosts. 

I was secretary of the convention, and as such I had the honor 
and the privilege of being quartered in the parsonage of the rural 
congregation together with Dr. Schwan, President G. J. Wegener 
of New Orleans, and Rev. John Barthel of Houston. 

Several pastors stopped on arrival at the parsonage but did not 
linger long, but rather hastened to get into the warm quarters of 
their Rese Before retiring, Dr. Schwan asked our hostess, Mrs. 
Gans, to serve him a cup of coffee at an early hour while he studied 
his sermon, assuring her that this would happen only once during 
the convention. 

The next morning was bitter cold, and President Schwan 
delivered his opening sermon in an unheated church. But, he had 


~* The Rev. Karl Niermann was pastor in Clinton, La., when he noted 
the facts in this account. He is now living in retirement at Concordia, Mo. 
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a heart. Omitting his introduction, and stating why, he went right 


into medias res. According to my diary the sermon was “very good 
and highly edifying,” a real inspiration in a cold church. The audi- 


ence, too, was thankful because it was “short and sweet.” Of course, 
for our regular sessions we occupied the heated school, the former 
church of the congregation at Rose Hill. 


And then it began to snow, and it snowed for two days and 
during the night between the two days. The wind subsided. The 


~ snow lay six to eight inches on the ground. There was not much 


visiting on the part of the delegates. At least, no one came to the 
parsonage on the evening of the 14th of February. And so we 
guests in the parsonage listened to Dr. Schwan. He had a very 
interested audience. We listened to his Erinnerungen eines alten 
Buschpastors, his Robinson Crusoe experience, his life and work in 
Brazil, etc. Then came the question: “What prompted you to leave 
Brazil and come to the U.S. A.?” I did not put this question, but 
in my mind my answer was ready. It was the powerful influence of 
his mission-minded Uncle F.K.D. Wyneken, who persuaded him 
to come to North America and help him on his extended mission 
field. 

To my surprise came the answer: “No, it was not primarily 
Ohm Wyneken that took me out of Brazil, but the fact that I 
could not do mission work at all in Brazil among the natives.” 

As a matter of fact, Protestant church work was being done 
even in those early days in Brazil but was limited to “its kin and 
kind,” even as Schwan was limited to his Hausgemeinde. 

It was then that Dr. Schwan declared: “Wenn ich haette in 
Bahia Mission treiben duerfen, dann haetten mich keine zehn Joch 
Ochsen aus Brasilien gezogen.” (If I had been permitted to do 
mission work in Bahia, no ten yoke of oxen could have pulled me 
out of Brazil.) 

So in this question as to whether or not Schwan did mission 
work in Brazil I am positively on the negative side. 

Unfortunately, I am the only survivor of those who heard Dr. 
Schwan’s declaration on the evening of February 14, 1895. 

Isn’t there another oldster who has heard Dr. Schwan at a 
similar occasion (convention) tell of his activity in Brazil? 

What I have said in this little write-up I have from my CPH 
diary (Taschenkalender) and from vivid recollections of that 
Schneesynode. 
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I have said that at the beginning of our convention in Rose 
Hill it was bitter cold. It was. Birds fell to the ground dead. Steers 
_ lay on the prarie dead as a doornail. 

Such a “Norther” is rare and seldom lasts long. Soon the 
warmer air put the snow in the right condition for some rare 
sport. The younger element of the convention engaged in a series 
of lively snowballing, of course, between and after sessions. On our 
way back to Cypress we enjoyed bright and warm sunshine. 

_ And another incident which has helped me to keep alive the 
happenings of that remarkable Schneesynode and indirectly Dr. 
Schwan’s assertion about his work in Brazil is this: On Saturday 
noon, February 16, the parsonage was on fire, owing to a defective 
flue and overheating. The fire did not do much damage. It was 
detected early and promptly extinguished, but it created a great stir 
in the parsonage. Since we had no session that Saturday afternoon, 
the guests of the parsonage went visiting while the flue was being 
repaired. 

All in all, it was a convention which we Jong remembered, cold 
indeed, but by way of contrast all the more enjoyable on account of 
the warm hospitality of the congregation at Rose Hill. 


Kart NieRMANN, EM. 


a 
f 
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The First Lutherans in the State of Missouri 
MARTIN F, KUEGELE * 
The most interesting and important event in the history of 
early Lutheranism in the State of Missouri is, of course, the coming 


of the Saxons and their settlement in St. Louis and Perry County 


in 1839. They had come in quest of religious liberty that they might 
preserve to themselves and their posterity the unadulterated Scrip- 
tural doctrine of the old Lutheran Church and its Confessions. 
Because of the historical importance of this immigration we easily 
overlook that previous to their coming there were a goodly number 
of Lutherans in southeastern Missouri who came chiefly from North 
Carolina. They were connected with the Tennessee Synod, which 
stood on the same platform and confessed the same faith as the 
Saxons. 

The writer was requested to throw some light on these earliest 
Lutherans and their relation to the Missouri Synod. But the task 
was not so easy. It took one back into the early pioneer days, when 
records were few, and many of these were lost or hard to find. The 
writer spent much time, thought, and gas trying to track them down, 


and is still not satisfied with his findings. We herewith pass on 


whatever information we have been able to gather, attempting to 
be as accurate and informative as we can. 

We cannot, of course, expect to find Lutherans in Missouri 
as early as in the Eastern States for the simple reason that Missouri 
was settled later and was originally owned by the Catholic countries 
of France and Spain. The Eastern States were not only settled 
earlier, but also were settled by Protestant countries; one, Delaware, 
even by Lutheran Sweden. Of Missouri, R. W. Heintze wrote in 
the Quarrerty, I (January, 1929), 91 f.: 


The pioneers of what is now called Missouri were French, many of 
them French Canadians. . . . For up to 1803 the population living in 
Missouri consisted practically of only one nationality, the French; =~.” 
and the church setvices were Roman Catholic. . . . by 1786 the population 
of the settled strip along the river, from a little north of the mouth of 


the Missouri River to the present southern boundary of the state, was about 


2,000; 1799: 6,000. [France again took over in 1800, and the United | 
States in 1803.} This rapid increase was partly owing to the “Ordinance 
of 1787,” which excluded slavery from the Northwest Territory (Illinois, 
etc.) and prompted Illinois slave owners to cross over to Missouri notwith- 
standing the fact that it was Spanish. As we approach the year 1800, 


* The Rev. Martin F. Kuegele is pastor at Immanuel Lutheran Church, Sho- 
bonier, Ill. At the time of this writing he was pastor of Trinity, Jackson, Mo. 
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we gradually find Americans arriving from Kentucky, Virginia, and Ten- 
nessee and later on a sprinkling from the Carolinas, Maryland, and Penn- 
sylvania. All these were welcome to the Spanish governors. But Spanish 
tule demanded that each permanent settler be “un bon Catholique,” a 
good Catholic, and prohibited any other public worship than the Mass. 
However, the governor was at a safe distance from Havana, his bishop’s 
see (under the French regime the people had belonged to the see of Que- 
bec), and understood the art of connivance, so that a Baptist preacher held 
Protestant services at St. Louis in the 90’s of that century. 

The strip of those settlers along the Mississippi was about fifty 
miles wide. 

From this it is plain that we could hardly expect to find many Lu- 
therans in Missouri before the United States took over in 1803. 

Lutherans are usually found among the Germans and their 
descendants. There were a good many from Germany in Missouri 
before the Saxons came to the State. Even the earliest discoverers 
_ had a German with them. Some who were born in Germany seem- 
ingly began to arrive around the year 1800. One of them is called 
a good Lutheran. Of him the History of Southeast Missouri, 
p. 278, says: _ Pegyee: = a 

Among the pioneer families few have exerted a wider influence than 
the Rodney family. During the war for independence, a Hessian soldier, 
Martin Rodner, came te America, one of the troops sold to England by 
the petty German princes. He’ was captured by Gen. Green’s forces’ in 
North Carolina, in the latter part of the war, and not wishing again to 
enter the army, was permitted: to go under parol to Tennessee. He stopped 
at Bledsoe’s Lick, and there married Hannah Smith, an English woman; 
about 1801 or 1802, with his family, consisting of three sons and two 
daughters, came to the Cape Girardeau District, locating about two miles 
southwest of the present town of Gordonsville. The original patronymic 
was Rodner, but his American neighbors anglicized it into Rodney. He was - 
a devout Lutheran, and died in 1827. 

A German by the name of Dr. Gottfried Duden, who had 
come to Missouri and returned to his homeland, published a glowing 
account of the opportunities offered Germans in the State in his 
Bericht ueber eine Reise nach den westlichen Staten Nord-amerikas. 
This was published in 1827 and lured many Germans to Missouri. 
We are therefore not surprised when we read in early history that 
a regular stream of Germans began coming to southeastern Mis- 
souri during the middle thirties. baaqriory beve) Cam 

But these Germans coming directly from the fatherland wéte 
on the whole not very religious. Of course there were exceptions ‘ 
like Frederick Pickert, who came to Cape Girardeau about 1834 
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and became the third Lutheran pastor in southeastern Missouri. 
Of these Germans, F. C. Shoemaker in Missouri and Missourians, 
Bepeo> writes: 5, . - . her 


Before 1830 the German settlers in Missouri rarely affiliated with 
religious denominations. and tended to foster purely intellectual rather than 
religious activities. Not all German settlers were irreligious, yet the German 
communities were lacking in worship facilities. Occasionally school-teachers 
assumed ‘religious duties, frequently unscrupulous preachers victimized 
German communities, or sometimes a group of Germans might organize 
a chutch without the aid of a pastor. Infrequently a sincerely religious 
German preacher would establish himself in a community. Language bar- 
riers prevented Germans and Americans from worshipping together, and 
the European-German settlers were rather generally unwilling to be assim- 
ilated religiously by the German-Americans from the East. Also, the Ger- 
man immigrants from Europe were divided among themselves in their 
religious’ affiliations. 

‘The German paper Anzeiger des Westens, published in St. Louis, 
‘sneered at the religious Saxons when they came. This reflected the 
religious attitude of most of the early German immigrants. 

But there was also a different class of people of German back- 
ground. These were the Pennsylvania Dutch who came to south- 
eastern Missouri from Lincoln, Catawba, and other counties of 
North Carolina. In Missouri they often went by the name of “North 
Carolina Dutch.” In the course of time a surprisingly large number 
of them came to southeastern Missouri. 

The first and long the leader of these settlers was Col. G. F. 
- Bollinger. Of him and his settlers the History of Southeast Mis- 

souri, p. 274 £., says: 

The foundation of the settlements on White Water River, in what 
is now Bollinger County, and the western part of Cape Girardeau County, 

was laid by Col. George Frederick Bollinger. He was born in North 
Carolina, of Swiss parentage. ... About 1796 or 1797, with a companion 
named Moose or Meus, came to Upper Louisiana, and selected a location 
on the White Water, including the site of the present town of Burfordsville. 
He made the acquaintance of Commandant Lorimier, and was promised 

a large concession of land if he would bring a certain number of colonists 
into the district. He returned to North Carolina for his wife, and when 
he again set out for the West, he was accompanied by twenty families. 
The journey was made in wagons. The company crossed the Mississippi 
River at Ste. Genevieve on the Ist of January, 1800, and proceeded to 
White Water, along which stream they made their settlements. In this 
colony were the families of Mathias Bollinger, John Bollinger, Henry 
Bollinger, William. Bollinger, Daniel Bollinger, and Philip Bollinger, Peter 
and Conrad Statler, Joseph Nyswonger, George and Peter Grount, Peter 
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Cryts (Crites), John and Jacob Cotner, John and Isaac Millet, Frederick 
Limbaugh, Leonard Welker, and Frederick Slinkard. All were either Ger- 
mans or Swiss, and all spoke the German language. They were members 
of the German Reformed Church, and as soon as the interdiction against 
Protestant ministers was removed by the transfer of government in 1804, 
Col. Bollinger induced Rev. Samuel Weiberg, or Whybark, as the name is 
now written, to come from the Carolinas to look after the spiritual wants 
of the colonists. He did so, and in 1805 made permanent location. From 
that time until his death, in 1833, he was traveling and pteaching over a 
district extending from Jonesboro, Ill., to the Current River. Among the 
colonists which he had brought out from North Carolina, Colonel Bollinger 
was naturally the leader. : 

A large number of settlers came with Weiberg’s family in 1805. 

Other settlers in Bollinger County were John Lorance at 
Crooked Creek in 1805, Daniel Hohn at Hohn’s Creek, one-half 
mile west of Lutesville, and near him Casper Schell, Peter Baker, 
and John Deck. The settlement at Glen Allen was made by families 
from North Carolina; some of these were George and Jacob Nifong, 
Jacob Hinkle, Jacob Clodfelder. ; 

By 1828 these “North Carolina Dutch” had settled in large 
numbers in Cape Girardeau, including the present Bollinger, Mad- 
ison, and Wayne Counties. Two hundred and fifty of them signed 
_ a petition to the Tennessee Synod requesting it to license Mr. Eph- 

raim Conrad as a minister. The signatures came from the following 
‘places, the number of signers following the name: Cane Creek 30, 

Big Swamp Settlement 25, Wolf Creek 27, Hurricane Fork 22, 

(among these David Hanks, Thomas, Joseph, and Absolom Lin- 

coln), White Water 30. These were in Cape Girardeau and Bol- 
linger Counties. From Madison County the signers were Castor 
River 38, from Wayne County, Landers Creek 24, Big Hill Settle- 

ment 32. This covers quite a wide territory. 

The importance attached to these people and the number can 
also be surmised from the fact that when Cape Girardeau County 
was divided into five districts in 1807, one of the districts was called 
German district. This district included all of what later became 
Bollinger County and a small part of Madison County. The eastern 
boundary was White Water River. 

Houck in his History of Missouri, III, p. 169 £., gives a de- 
scription of these people living along the White Water. The descrip- 
tion is that of Rev. Flint, who taught school in Jackson, Mo., 
in 1817. 


Flint was greatly interested in the German settlement along White- 
Water, about six miles west of Jackson, formed during the Spanish gov- 
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ernment. He says, “The people have in fact preserved their nationality and 
language more unmixed than even in Pennsylvania.” At a meeting in the 
woods at which he was present, among four hundred people assembled 
there not more than half a dozen were of English descent, and while all 
understood familiar and colloquial English and could express themselves 
therein they did so “with a peculiar German accent, pronunciation, and 
phrase.” Living along a clear and beautiful stream in the forest, having 
little communication with other people, according to Flint they preserved 
their “peculiarities in an uncommon degree.” They were all Lutherans, 
and anxious for religious instruction, although every farmer had his dis- 
tillery “and the pernicious poison, whiskey, dribbles from the corn.” But 
Flint laments that they did not want religion to interfere with “the native 
beverage” of the “honest Dutch,” and they argued that the “swearing and 
drunkenness of the Dutchmen was not so bad as that of an American.” 
Their horses [sic} were large; they themselves were of gigantic size, and 
they were prosperous farmers. The descendants of these “North Carolina” 
or “White-Water Dutch” have now become completely Americanized and 
forgotten their old tongue, although in many homes the German Bibles 
are yet to be found. 


To the writer it seems there are some discrepancies in Flint’s 
claim, and in general he seemed to have an ill will toward Jackson 
and its people; yet the description is informative in regard to the 
kind of people these first Lutherans were and how they lived. We 
may add this from page 59, referring to Flint again: 

~ OF the North Carolina “Dutch,” the Germans settled on the White 
Water, he says that they had all the habits of the race, “a taste for per- 
manent building,” a “disposition to build with stone,” a “love of silver dol- 
lars and contempt for bank bills,” the “disposition to manufacture every 
necessity among themselves,” and he adds that he counted “forty-five dresses 
hung around my (his) sleeping room, all of cotton raised and manufactured 
and colored by the family.” 

What about the religion of these North Carolina Dutch? The 
exact status of their religious beliefs seems a little hard to establish. 
Flint wrote that they were all Lutheran and anxious to have their 
children instructed. A history as we noted said that those who came 
with Bollinger from North Carolina in 1800 were Reformed. The 
kind and accommodating president of the Cape Girardeau His- 
torical Society handed the writer a newspapet clipping on the history _ 
of the old White Water church. The heading said it was a Lu- 
theran church, but he had “corrected” with pencil claiming that 
it was a Reformed church instead. 

The writer has good reason for believing that the truth lies 
between the two opposite claims. In Pennsylvania, where the fore- 
fathers of these “North Carolina Dutch” came from, Lutherans 
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and Reformed often lived side by side in a community. Together 
they built a church, shared the property, and worshiped on alternat- 
ing Sundays. The same condition originally existed in the writet’s 
former congregation, old St. Peter’s in Catawba County, N.C. 
the very section from which these settlers in Missouri came. Fur- 
thermore, it is said that the appeal in behalf of Ephraim Conrad 
of 1828 was signed jointly by 250 German Lutheran and Reformed. 
(See History of Hanover Lutheran Church, p. 13; also Zink’s 
report and the strange history of Sargent’s Chapel, both given later.) 
Tt seems doctrinal indifference prevailed among these early 
pioneers as well as in our country today. The earlier settlers, as 
the history of the Gravelton church points out, came from North 
Carolina when the North Carolina Synod had become very lax and 
before the Tennessee Synod was founded in 1820. They did not 
_ benefit from the latter’s stricter stand and better instruction as the 
later settlers coming to Gravelton, Rader, etc., did. S43 
What seems to have contributed much to undermine the Lu- 
theran consciousness of the Lutheran majority is the fact that the 
leader Col. George Frederick Bollinger, his numerous relatives, 
and most of the first settlers who came in 1800 and set the pace 
for the settlement were Reformed. Furthermore, the first pastor, 
Rev. Samuel Weyborg or whichever of half a dozen ways you choose 
to spell it, was Reformed. He seems to have been very active and 
influential from 1803 to the time of his death in 1833. He seems 
to have been a rather remarkable man with opinions of his own 
and no backwardness in voicing them. Ephraim Conrad reported 
to the Tennessee Synod of disputes he had with him.’ Weyborg’s 
father was pastor in Philadelphia at the time of the Revolutionary 
War. When the British took the city and the Redcoats marched 
past the parsonage, young Weyborg is said to have given three 
cheers for George Washington, which proved rather embarrassing 
to Weyborg and his family during the British occupation of the city. 
There was, however, a very distinct awakening of the Lutheran 
consciousness of the colonists about 1817, when they began to send 
a series of petitions for pastors to Rev. David Henkel, the famous 
pastor of old St. John’s Church, near the present village of Con- 
over, N.C. The Hanover History, p.7, says the North Carolina 


Synod took this action: pete 


1 For Conrad’s correspondence on this see A, L. Gracbuer, “Barly Lutheranism 
in Missouri,” Theological Quarterly, II, 322 ff. i 
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The Synod resolved that David Henkel should, if he could get away, 

go to Cape Girardeau, on the Mississippi River, to administer the Sac- 
raments to the people who have petitioned the Synod, to gather congrega- 
tions, and submit a report to the next Synod. 
Here, then, we have a regular petition sent across the mountains 
to North Carolina from Missouri for the service of a Lutheran 
pastor. This was 22 years before Altenburg was settled. It was 
seemingly purely a laymen’s movement. It would be interesting if 
we could get the names of the petitioners. 

Here it might be well to remind the reader that the North 
Carolina Synod mentioned above was organized in 1803, the very 
year the United States bought the Louisiana Territory. But this 
synod became very lax in its Lutheranism, and the real Lutherans, 
most prominent among them the large and famous Henkel family, 
left in 1820 to form the Tennessee Synod: This synod was 
the most truly Lutheran synod in America before the “Missourians” 
came. It received its name because the meeting of organization 
was held in a congregation in Tennessee, but it was also strong in 
North Carolina and Virginia. From its formation on, the Lu- 
therans in Missouri were connected for a good many years with this 
Tennessee Synod. a8 
‘We have no report whether David Henkel ever made the visit 

to Missouri, but probably he did not make it. The Hanover His- 
tory, p. 11 f., continues: 

In a letter written on November 18, 1820, Philip Henkel informs his 
brother, David, that. probably he would make a journey to “Missoury” 
by May, to bring all the Germans in those parts into their connection (the 
newly formed Tennessee Synod), but it was not his intention to remain 
there. In the same year a petition from many inhabitants of “Cape Cherdo, 
Missoury” came before the Tennessee Synod, signed Johannes Schmidt and 
George Klemmer, who earnestly request that a preacher might visit them. 
The Synod resolved “that Jacob Zink should make a journey to those parts 
as soon as possible to preach the Gospel and perform other official functions 
among the people there.” 

See also p.31 of the Tennessee Synod History, by S. Henkel. 

In the minutes of the third session of the Tennessee Synod 
held in Green County, Tenn., its history brings these interesting 
items, p. 51: A letter was received from Rev. Jacob Zink who had 
been instructed to visit Missouri, in which he states that he baptized 
28 adults and 69 children in the state of Louisiana [doubtless Mis- 
souri], but many more in Indiana, “that the congregations are all 
united in opposition to the General Synod; that the General Synod 


= 
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is not Lutheran.” One history calls this Zink the “Lutheran mis- 
sionary to the West.” Whether this one long journey entitles him 
to this honor, the writer is not ready to say. 

At this same session is listed as being present Mr. Christian 
Moretz from Cape Girardeau, Mo. Among the petitions to” » the 
synod is this: 

A petition from Cape Guages Wayne, and Perry Counties, Mis- 

souri, signed by seventy petitioners, asking for a minister, certifying to the 
good moral character of Mr. Christian Moretz, and requesting his ordina- 
tion. In regard to this petition, it was resolved that said Moretz be ex- 
amined. 
Note that he had not gone to any seminary and had evidently been 
doing religious work before in Missouri, for he reported having 
baptized 29 infants. This was often the practice of the Tennessee 
_ Synod at the time because of the dire need. The result was recorded 
thus: “According to the petition from Missouri, Mr. Christian 
Moretz was publicly examined, and sustained a favorable examina- 
tion. He was then ordained as Deacon” (p.52). 

In the next meeting, October, 1823, Deacon Moretz was again 
present. We cannot but admire the way this man attended the 
meeting in spite of distances, etc. He reported (p.56f.) having 
baptized 87 infants and 9 adults, of course in Missouri, where he 
was active. Petition four reads: 

A petition from Cape Girardeau, Perry, Wayne and Madison Counties, 
Mo., requesting the ordination of Deacon Christian Moretz to the o‘fice 
of pastor, and giving evidence of his good character... . It was resolved, 
that, as he has faithfully served for two years in his present office, and 
sustained an irreproachable character, if he sustain a favorable examination, 
he be ordained to the office of pastor. 

Hereupon the examination took place, and Moretz stood favor- 
able. After the examination Rev. David Henkel preached an or- 
dination sermon from Eph. 4:3-14; after which he was ordained 
with prayer and with the imposition of hands. Here, then, we have 
the first Lutheran pastor in the State of Missouri and a member of 
the famous Tennessee Synod, ordained in 1823, or 16 years before 
Altenburg was settled by the Saxon fathers. 

In the next meeting, 1824, held in the church of the writer’s 
childhood, namely, Koiner’s Church, Augusta Co., Va., the second 
oldest congregation of our Missouri Synod, Moretz was absent, 
but reported having baptized 23 infants. In the following meeting, 
held 1825 in old St. John’s Church near Conover, N.C., and the 
third oldest congregation of the Missouri Synod, Moretz was again 
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present and preached a sermon. He reported having baptized 105 
infants, 7 adults, and confirmed 20. This is quite a sizable report. 
In 1826 he reported having baptized 83 infants, 1 adult, 4 slaves. 
It is especially interesting to know that 13 years before Altenburg 
was settled 4 slaves were baptized in southeastern Missouri by a 
Lutheran pastor. From page 88 of the Tennessee History we see 
that Christian Moretz moved to Indiana and in the year 1835 
helped to organize the Indiana Synod. Truly a remarkable man, 
the Rev. Mr. Moretz, faithful in making nearly impossible trips to 
attend synodical conventions and of his own free will taking up the 
work of the Church all alone way out in Missouri in pioneer days, 
then later helping to organize another really Lutheran Synod. We 
only wish we knew more of him. 

The next man we are especially interested in is Ephraim Con- 
rad. Of him Dr. Karl Kretzmann writes (Hanover History, 
pier): 

Later, one Ephraim Conrad, who was teaching school in Wayne 
County and desired to become a minister, corresponded with David Henkel, 
telling him about his clashes with Rev. Samuel Weyberg and with Baptists 
“who say they are the only true church on earth.” 

In 1828 the Rt. Rev. David Henkel, secretary of the Tennessee Synod, 
Lincoln Co., N.C., received a petition, asking that Mr. Ephraim Conrad 
be licensed as a minister. This petition was signed by more than 250 mem- 
bers of the German Lutheran and Reformed Churches in Cape Girardeau, 
Madison and Wayne Counties in Missouri. 


The nine places of their residence as given elsewhere in this article 
then follow together with the number of signers. These are prob- 
ably the places of which the Gravelton History, p.2, says: “We 
have proof that there were at least nine preaching stations in the 
southeastern Missouri Counties of Cape Girardeau, Perry, Wayne, 
and Madison by 1828.” . 

This same history adds, p. 2 f.: 

The first pastor was a certain Christian Moretz. His conscientious 
successor was Ephraim Conrad. The latter exchanged considerable cor- 
respondence with Rev. David Henkel. Letters were mailed from such 
points as Cape Girardeau, Jackson, Fredericktown, and Greenville, Mo., 
and the postage amounted to twenty five cents per letter. Upwards of 
250 souls received pastoral care from licenciate Ephraim Conrad and re- 
quested the officials of the Tennessee Synod repeatedly to renew his license 
to preach and perform necessary ministerial acts. The names of these 
early Lutherans, as found in a remarkable document, a petition of 1828, 
are in many instances identical with the family names of many of Zion 
Church’s present membership. Most of the charter members of our con- 
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grtegation, organized in 1857, were either the few faithful Lutherans who 


had been served by Ephraim Conrad or the children of such2 


Let the reader take a larger map of Missouri and see how far 


apart the places from which such letters were posted are. Even 
using the modern automobile and the good roads of today, it would 
be a terrible task to try to serve such a territory. How much more 
so a hundred and twenty-five years ago! 
The Hanover History adds (p. 14) : 

-_It seems that Counrad [sic} continued to minister to the churches 
in Southeast Missouri, making his headquarters as late as July 6th, 1830, 
at Perryville, the county seat of Perry County. e : ape 


The writer does not see where he gets the expression “as late 
as 1830,” for the history of Sargent’s Chapel near Segwicksville 
says that Conrad was the second Lutheran pastor to preach there. 
_This was about 1841. He was present at the organization of the 
Indiana Synod in 1835 as an applicant for ordination, and it is 
said that he was from Wayne County, Missouri (see Lutheranism 
at the Crossroads of America, p. 29). The writer looked through the 
minutes of the Tennessee Synod as given in its history but could not 
find his name given a single time as being present for any meeting or 
as having sent in an excuse for absence, as is the case with Moretz. 
But this should not be held against him for various reasons. He 


seems to have centered his activities largely in Wayne County, or 


lived there, frequently teaching school at times. - 

The third man we wish especially to mention is Mr. George 
Frederick Picker. The History of Southeast Missouri says he came 
to Cape Girardeau from Germany in 1834, about the time a regular 
_ stream of settlers from Germany came to that town and section. 
In 1835 he moved to White Water, married, and entered the min- 
istty. He was present at the organization of the Indiana Synod in 
1833 and listed with Conrad as an applicant for ordination. His 
address is given as Cape Girardeau County, Mo. (Bollinger County 
was still a part of Cape Girardeau County.) It is remarked of 
him, p.29, in Lutheranism at the Crossroads of America: “This 
man was a graduate of the University of Halle, Germany, and 
away out in Missouri on the edge of things.” According to its 
history, Picker was the first Lutheran pastor of Sargent’s Chapel. 
He preached there in 1840. Furthermore its history states that he 
and Conrad were ordained by Revs. John L. Markert and C. Maritz. 


* See Graebner, op. cit., for a full list of names, pp. 337—340. 
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The latter is doubtless our Moretz, and the former was the first presi- 
dent of the Indiana Synod. For obvious reasons Picker did not seem 
to be in contact with the Tennessee Synod. From this time on the 
early Lutherans of southeastern Missouri were doubtless connected 
with the Indiana Synod, and for this reason the minutes of the 
Tennessee Synod do not give us information till J. R. Moser came 
to Gravelton in 1851 and Polycarp Henkel followed later. These 
two were scholars and began a more lively contact with the leaders 
of the Missouri Synod, which had been organized in the meantime. 
Of some other pastors the Gravelton History writes (p. 4): 


It is true there had been a few other Lutheran pastors of the Ten- 
nessee Synod in Southeast Missouri besides Moretz and Conrad; but they 
had been temporary circuit riders, having come and left the scene without 
any permanent contributions towards a sound establishment of the American - 
Lutheran churches in these parts... . Rev. Alfred J. Fox visited Southeast 
Missouri about 1845. A certain Pastor F. Picker had also settled in what 
is now Bollinger County, and had performed some ministerial acts among 
fellow Lutherans. 


A Rev. Mr. Pritz seems to have preached in Sargent’s Chapel 
around 1848. 

The question as to what became of these early Lutherans is 
probably about correctly answered by the Gravelton History (p. 3) 
where we read: 


Only a small portion of the comparatively large number of Lutheran 
immigrants from the states of North Carolina and Tennessee was preserved 
to our. church. The majority, as sheep having no shepherd, drifted to 
other denominations or was lost altogether through lack of contact with 
the saving Gospel. Of the nine preaching places served by Conrad, the 
one at Whitewater in Cape Girardeau County [now Bollinger near the 
Perry County line}, for example, became a nucleus of the Potosi presbytery 
of the Presbyterian church. Evidently the Lutheran consciousness of these 
early immigrants from North Carolina and Tennessee was not as pro- 
nounced as that of later settlers, who had enjoyed the advantages of the 
extensive and intensive activities of the pastors of the Tennessee Synod in 
translating and publishing the normative Lutheran Confessional writings. 
When Pastor J. R. Moser came to Gravelton in 1851, he was still laboring 

zealously for the cause of translating the Formula of Concord as well as 
other important doctrinal books. Lutheran people then not merely knew of | 
the existence of the Lutheran Symbols, but actually purchased them and 
studied them at home and in the church. Would that we could credit the 
present generation with the same confessional zeal! 


Some of the descendants of these early Lutherans are mem- 
bers of some of our churches in southeastern Missouri and else- 
where. There is a judge of this stock belonging to the Friedheim 
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congregation. The Gravelton church is largely made up of them, 
and probably a goodly number are also found in the other con- 
_ gtegations which made up the English Conference of Missouri 
founded at Gravelton in 1872. One of the Illinois Synod parishes 
belonging to the United Lutheran Church of America is essentially 
of this stock, with some others of course added. This parish is in 
Bollinger and Perry Counties and has three small congregations: 
Segwicksville, Sargent’s Chapel, and Yount. These are said to still 
have a dislike for the German Lutheran hymns and tunes even 
when translated and also an aversion to old Lutheran forms like 
the gown. The churches are more like the Reformed churches in 
furnishings, etc. The first preaching was done in Sargent’s Chapel 
_ by the Reformed Weyberg in 1803. How much Lutheran work 
was done there before 1840, when Picker came, the writer is unable 
_ to say, but it is said in its history that Picker and Conrad “preached 
in the old church house.” But of the Reformed it is said that the 
first church house was built after 1854. To give more informa- 
tion regarding these early Lutherans, a little is added herewith, 
together with a few clarifying remarks from several sources. 


The first of these is from the history of the White Water 
church and its Reformed pastor Rev. Samuel Wheyberg. Though 
it is said to be Reformed, it sheds light because the Lutherans 
doubtless had much the same way and experience. There ate two 
histories written in 1932, a hundred years after it had become a 
Presbyterian church, and they are essentially the same. I cull these 
items: In 1796 Major George F. Bollinger came to this section of 
the country from Lincoln Co., N.C., and got a permit from Gov- 
ernor Lorimer to bring a colony of settlers from North Carolina. 
In 1799 he brought back with him a colony of 20 families. Each 
family received a Spanish grant of 640 acres of land in the present 
Bollinger County and vicinity. After becoming settled in their new 
homes, they solicited Major Bollinger to go back to North Carolina 
and get Rev. Weyborg of the German Reformed Church. They 
started on the journey west, a distance of 700 miles. On their way 
they stopped at new settlements through the wilderness of Ten- 
nessee and with tribes of Indians, preached to the people, and bap- 
tized their children. Weyborg is very likely the man who preached 
the first Protestant sermon west of the river, at a house which is 
located about one mile south of Jackson, Mo. In the new land, 
Mr. Weyborg changed his name to Whybark. It is supposed that 
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since the Indians could not pronounce the name and called him 
Wineberg and Wineberger, the change would correct that abuse. 

Arriving at the colony, Whybark organized a number of churches 
and preached to very appreciative audiences. The first Sunday of each 
month was given to a church on Wolf Creek, the second Sunday services 
were held at John Hahn’s on Crooked Creek, 20 miles south, the third at 
Philip and Devalt Bollingers’, the fourth at widow Widner’s on Castor 
River. Fifth Sundays were undoubtedly given to Peter Grounds on White- 
water Creek. He preached in both thé English and German languages as 
people preferred. By 1823 Rev. Whybark had received 150 members into 
his churches, had baptized 1,000, married 100 couples, and conducted 60 
funerals... . The Rev. Whybark died June 18, 1833. 

One of the histories remarks: “In the meantime other denom- 
inations came in: Lutherans, Methodists, and Presbyterians.” 

We see from this history that Weyborg baptized 1,000 Re- 
formed in the 20 years’ time, but Moretz, as reported to five con- 
secutive sessions of the Tennessee Synod, 1822 to 1826, baptized 348. 
If we add to this the 97 Zink baptized during this time on a visit, 
‘we get a total of 445 baptized Lutherans in only five years of time, 
showing the numerical strength of the Lutherans. 

Taken together with the history of Sargent’s Chapel and a 
study of the history of McKentree Chapel, the oldest Methodist 
church west of the Mississippi, still standing a few miles east of 
Jackson, Mo., the above seems to prove that in these earliest times 
they did not have church buildings or at best very modest ones, 
but preached in homes, schoolhouses, or in the open. The history 
of the Illinois Synod published under the title Progress of a Cen- 
tury, page 9, says similarly of 1839, the year Altenburg was settled, 
of the State of Illinois: 

There were then only three Lutheran houses of worship in the state: 
The log church in Union Co., the Jorden Creek, Wabash Co., little brick 
chapel, and the frame church at Hillsboro, Montgomery Co. Several other 
temporary meeting places. : 

This in spite of the fact that it was considerably later than the 
early history of Lutheranism in Missouri. We note also that in 
‘North Carolina in earliest times, because the minister had others 
to look after, services were held only once a month. 

The following are a few items from the history of Sargent’s 
Chapel which were kindly supplied by Rev. J. Larson of Sedgewicks- 
ville, Mo., the present pastor, a member of the Illinois Synod of 
the United Lutheran Church of America: 


The first one who preached in or near the vicinity of Sargent’s Chapel 
was Rev. Samuel Winebarger (Wanebarg?) in 1803, that was a year 
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before Captain Amos Stodard took formal possession of the territory in the 
name of the United States. ... Rev. John Propst came from North 
Carolina in 1805, served the people two years as pastor, then moved out 
west on Curran River. He remained about the year 1833. (The next is 
probably after the Civil War.) The Rev. P. R. Kroh requested the people 
to build the first church house (the Probst Church), which they did. It was | 
built.on land deeded to the Reformed Church. | 
' The first Lutheran preachers were Rev. Picker about the year 1840; 
Rev. Ephraim Conrad about 1841. Rev. Pritz seems to have preached 
about the year 1848. It seems these men preached in the old school house 
and church house. The Rev. Conrad and Picker were ordained by 
Revs. Markert and Maritz, according to Rev. Hursh. 


The ordination probably took place at the first meeting of the 
Indiana Synod, where all four were present. The history goes on: 
There seems to have been a vacancy for a number of years till about 
1868, when the Rev. Thomas Sargent came and organized the Lutheran 
Church. The members of the Reformed Church united with the Lutheran 
_ church, the name of the church being called Sargent’s Chapel. : 


Let’s take one more sample. This one from a later period, 
the period of degeneration, when they belonged to the Southern 
Illinois Synod. We have before us the church book of Luther 
Chapel south to southwest of Longtown. It takes us to the year 
1857, when the constitution was signed and seemingly written by 
Rev. J. Kimminger. Paragraph two of this constitution reads: 

No minister shall or can take charge of, this Evangelical Lutheran 


Church unless he is a member of an Evangelical Lutheran Synod that is 
in connection with the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


Note here this changeless article demands membership in. the 
General Synod, while formerly it had been declared by these earlier 
Lutherans that the General Synod was not Lutheran and they 
were all opposed to it. Records in this book go back to 1851. 

On another page this interesting historical insertion is found: 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Perry County, Missouri, at Lu- 
ther Chapel, became disorganized during the rebellion through which our 
country has passed, and was reorganized by the Rev. Sargent on the 15th 
of June in the year 1867. 

Between the degeneration of the Indiana Synod with its splits 
and quarrels in the forties and the formation of the Southern 
Illinois Synod, the churches in Missouri probably belonged to the 
Synod of the Southwest, organized about 1846 and made up of 
congregations in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. (See Illinois 
Synod History, p.9.) When the Southern Illinois Synod was 

- formed (see pp. 22—23. of above history) in 1856, we find- that 
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remnants of the original Lutherans of Missouri helped. Present 
at the meeting were Rev. J. Kimminger, Perryville, Rev. F. C. Hest- 
man and M. Scivilly, no address given. When this synod in turn 
merged with others to form the present Illinois Synod in 1920, the 
following congregations of Southeast Missouri belonged to Synod 
(p. 23): “Sedgewicksville, Sedgewicksville 1878, Mount Zion, 
Sedgewicksville 1852, Shioh, Seventysix, Sargent’s Chapel, Sedge- 
wicksville 1867, Crete’s Chapel, Sedgewicksville.” Two others that 
may have disbanded by this time are the Luther Chapel, spoken of 
above, and the Apple Creek church once in existence east of Fried- 
heim and probably the one which sent as a lay delegate Mr. Moses 
Novis to the organization meeting of the Indiana Synod in 1835. 
(See p. 30, Lutheranism at the Crossroads of America.) The Gravel- 
ton History, p. 19, also gives the following places where Rev. L. M. 
Wagner preached: 

Bear Creek, Turkey Creek, Coldwater, and Loundes in Wayne Co.; 
Glen Allen, Crooked Creek, and Lutesville, in Bollinger Co.; Shiloh and 
Brazeau, Perry Co.; near Bloomfield, Stoddard Co.; Reimler’s schoolhouse, 
Rock Point, and Twelvemile in Madison Co. 


The doctrine, the religious position, and attitudes of the early 
Lutherans of Missouri can probably best be seen from the history 
of the organization of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Indiana 
in 1835 as found in Lutheranism at the Crossroads of America. 
p. 27 ff., from which we cull the following facts. The three earliest 
pastors serving in Southeast Missouri we spoke of before were 
there and only two others from Indiana. The three were Rev. Chris- 
tian Moretz, who had moved to Indiana, and the applicants for 
the ministry, Ephraim R. Conrad, from Wayne Co., Mo., and 
Conrad F. Picker, from Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. 

The constitution of the Tennessee Synod furnished the model 
and basis for organization. It furnished the Lutheran doctrinal 
basis, which the Generalists lacked. It lacked the efficient organiza- 
tional principles, which the Generalists did not dare to press out of 
bounds. After the fashion of their mother synod (Tennessee) the 
minutes do not have the name of the president in the election 


results. No doubt he was the Rev. J. L. Markert. 


Some of the constitutional provisions are: “Nothing relative 


to doctrine and church discipline ought to be transacted according 
to mere will of the majority or minority; but in strict conformity 
to the Scriptures.” Therefore Article One declares the Holy Scrip- 
tures to be the only rule of doctrine and church discipline. The 
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synod and ministers were bound to the Christian Concordia in 
doctrine and preaching, and the Small Catechism was to be used 
in catechizing the youth in Scriptural doctrine. The laymen were 
given equal voice with the clergy in meetings. “The whole Synod 
examined applicants for ordination. The oversight of congregations 
was not the business of Synod; and since congregations of believers 
are autonomous, appeals from theit local decisions to Synod are 
unnecessary.” j 

Article Five has these peculiarities: “This Synod shall never 
be incorporated, nor have any incorporated Theological Seminary 
under its care. Neither shall they have any particular treasury for 
the purpose of supporting the missionaries and theological sem- 
inaries.” The historian remarks: 

The polity of the church was purely congregational in type because 
Christ did not direct the establishment of a general fund. Synod seeking 
“first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness,” relying upon God’s 
adding all to her things, should not have such funds. The Possession of 
wealth leads to Romish bondage, and incorporation under laws of the State, 
in order to make this possible, was seen as a coalition in which the State 
would govern the Church. Despite the burning missionary zeal fostered 
in the followers of Henkel, no treasury for the support of missionary 


pastors among the destitute Lutherans on the frontier would be held by 
Synod. 


In view of the above it seems useless to spend much time searching 
in the county courthouses for incorporation papers legally filed 
to see where churches may have been located. . 

Article Six graded the ministers into two groups: pastors and 
deacons. It was well understood prior to the organization of this 
Synod that congregations must call their pastors and, if necessary, 
seek their ordination. Such memorials from Apple Creek Church, 
Cape Girardeau, Perry Counties, and from other Missouri con. 
gtegations were received petitioning for the examination and or- 
dination of Mr.E.R.Conrad and the Halle Unhiversity-trained 
Mr. C. F. Picker as deacons. Such ministers were to cate for local 
benevolences, catechize, preach, and baptize. This would leave the 
performance of every ministerial act, the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper remaining by implication the duty of only ordained 
ministers. This was the general idea of the earliest Lutherans in 
Missouri.* . 


se * The writer wishes to express his thanks to the Rev. Jens Larsen of Sedge- 
wicksville for his kind co-operation as well as to the president of the Historical 
Society of Cape Girardeau County. 
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New Members Since Last Printing 
as of September 15, 1952 


Sustaining Members 


Mr. Otto C. David, Missouri. Mr. Arthur Koestering, Missouri 

Ella D. Heidbrink, Illinois Mr. Fred Moentmann, Missouri 

Mr. Fred Heinemann, Saskatchewan Mr. Aug. Seefeldt, Wisconsin 

Mr. Otto Kanning, Iowa Mts. Tillie Stoppel, Texas 
Members Who Changed from Active to Sustaining 

Rey. Alb. C. Bernthal, Illinois Rev. G. E. Kirchner, California 

Rey. John Brandt, Wisconsin Dr. J. H. Meyer, Ohio 

Mr. Karl Droge, New York Rev. A. Miessler, Missouri 

Miss Leona Ellermann, Missouri Rev. Edgar J. Mundinger, Kansas 

Miss Gertrude Fiehler, Missouri Mr. H. A. Polack, Ohio 

Mr. Henry W. Gentsch, Illinois Mr. Henry Poppe, Illinois 

Mr. Waldemar T. Graf, Pennsylvania Mr. Ray Ritthaler, Wyoming 

Mr. A. A. Hingst, Texas Rev. E. L. Roschke, Missouri 

Rev. Harry N. Huxhold, Illinois Mr. H. L. Weichel, Ontario 

Mr. T. W. Katenkamp, Maryland Rev. T. A. Weinhold, Missourt 

New Active Members and Subscribers 

Mr. Geo. L. Bergmann, Tennessee Rev. Arthur F. Steinke, New York 

Mr. Arthur Fehr, Texas Miss Hulda Wegener, Louisiana 

Mr. Jack R. Ferro, Arizona Mr, Alfred Weinrich, Arkansas 

Mr. Walter Imgarten, Missouri Rev. Theo. Wittrock, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. C. Newberry, Missouri 
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; Our New Building 


The dedication of Concordia Historical Institute on Sunday, 
November 16, will mark the climax of out Silver Anniversary year. 


At the present writing only a few minor electrical and heating 


adjustments need be made in the new building. The steel strike, 


however, delayed shelving for the archives section until about Octo-. 


ber 15. This meant postponing the dedication to the present date. 


Everyone who has had the opportunity to visit the building 


during the final stages of construction is agreed that we shall have 
a building that is both functional and attractive. While not all the 
necessary furnishings can be purchased. immediately, the minimum 
essentials have been procured. Every piece has been purchased for 
its utility and soundness in construction in order to keep the re- 
placements at a very minimum. The museum visitor will appreciate 
the beautiful display cases which will allow us to exhibit many of our 
treasures. As important historic events are commemorated, we 
shall be able to display items that are of special interest. Greater 
emphasis will be placed in the future on portraying the Church’s 
present work in missions and education. Thus by rotating the ex- 
hibits we hope to serve a larger number of the visitors. - 

While the final accounting has not been made, we have bee: 
able to keep within our original estimate of the cost. The only 
major change has already been reported, namely, approximately 
$6,000 for foundation work and taising the walls to allow a 
future mezzanine in the archives section. As previously stated, this 
will mean a future savings of a large sum, since it will postpone an 
early erection of an addition to the archives section. 

Our greatest concern for the moment is the happy reaction of 
our curator. During his entire time of service he has been limited by 
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space that he has taken on a compressed feeling. We know he will 
have difficulty in adjusting himself to the larger space. He is one 
of those persons who understands how a canary feels after he has 
escaped his cage and can use his wings. 


Editorial Comments © 


_ The growth of our Institute in the past few years has been 
marked by the fact that we have been able to acquire our own build- 
ing and that we enjoy a closer relationship with Synod. The Histori- 
cal Institute began in 1927 as a private enterprise of a group of 
men who had become interested in preserving the records of the 
Lutheran Church and in fostering a greater interest in, and ap- 
preciation of, its history. It took some time for the idea to take 
hold. The early members found it hard to catch the interest and the 
necessary financial help for the modest goals which they had set up. 
But these men were patient and persistent, and during the years 
a greater number of people were enlisted. Synod in convention also 
began to show greater interest. In time the Institute was accepted 
as the official historical depository for Synod. 

Synod’s interest soon grew into a financial co-operation, and 
for a number of years we enioyed an annual subsidy of $3,500. 
This enabled us to engage a full-time curator. The spark which was 
needed to make the Institute a real service agency had been struck. 
More and more valuable historical material was sent in. In turn our 
curator was able to place himself at the service of research students 
and a growing number of congregations and Districts concerned 
with their own past. 

Increased living costs and additional services prompted Synod 
in 1951 to subsidize the Institute to the amount of $5,000. This 
year $6,500 was granted. In drawing up its budget for 1953, the 
Fiscal Conference has set aside $9,600 for the coming year. The 
increase will allow us to engage a full-time secretary and meet the 

larger costs growing out of the new quarters. 

This closer relationship and increased financial support has 
raised an important question which must be acted upon by the Insti- 
tute at its regular triennial meeting in Houston in June, 1953. Since 
our membership is supporting the Institute by less than thirty per 
cent of its total needs, and most of that support is going into the 
publication of the QUARTERLY, it seems proper that we suggest a 
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closer organizational relationship with Synod. At present our budget 
and financial condition are regularly reported to Synod’s Board of 
Directors. The minutes of our Board of Directors are also submitted 
to Synod. Technically, however, Synod has only the power of the 
purse, that is, it can only withhold subsidy. It enjoys no repre- 
sentation on the Board and has no voice in helping us set up our 
policies. Sound administration would indicate that such a structure 
is not wholesome. Your Board plans to study this matter and 
submit a resolution to be presented to the coming triennial meeting. 
In the meanwhile we are certainly grateful that Synod has recog- 
nized the importance and the service of Concordia Historical 
Institute. 


Book Review 


Luther Now. By Hanns Lilje. Tr. by Carl Schindler. Muhlenberg Press, 
1952. 190 pages. $2.50, net. Lee 


We have here an attempt by a leading Lutheran figure to rediscover 
Martin Luther and to help his readers find in the great Reformer something 
by which to steer their course in this present world. Part I presents Martin 
Luther in his environment, Part II studies the judgments of men during the 
intervening centuries, and Part III treats the legacy of the Reformation. This 
is a thought-provoking book and stimulates the thinking of Americans. 
To the historian the book presents definite weaknesses due to the lack of 
‘research, as for example, the omission of the Turkish threat and the influence 
of the German princes, like Frederick, in his treatment of what motivated the 
Emperor Charles’ actions. One can also see that Bishop Lilje has been bitten 
by the plague of ignoring Luther’s doctrine of the Staende in the treatment 
of Church and State. Thus Lilje expresses vast admiration for Zwingli rather 
than Luther. Thus we see the influence of Germany upon the author. The 
whole book is colored by the influence of the German (and European) fear 
of Communism and of the bankruptcy of Christianity rather than the Amer- 
ican optimism. While we must agree with his feeling that Europe’s future 
depends upon man understanding that he is a sinner and needs faith in this 
hour, there is, to my mind, a lack of clarity in tying this faith up with 
primitive and Reformation Christianity and rather an attempt to tie it up ~ 
to political Germany. WILBUR H. LUECKE 


